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only puckered.” 
Ruth laughed again. “It was n’t only that,” she said. 
“ Well, what then?” 


WE GIRLS: A HOME STORY. 


CHAPTER II. 
AMPHIBIOUS. 


HAT day of the month is it?” asked Mrs. Hol- 
abird, looking up from her letter. 

Ruth told. 

“How do you always know the day of the 
month ?” said Rosamond. “ You are as pat as 
the almanac. I have to stop and think whether 
anything particular has happened, to remember 
any day by, since the first, and then count 
up. So, as things don’t happen much out here, 
I’m never sure of anything except that it can’t 
be more than the thirty-first ; and as to whether 
it can be that, I have to say over the old rhyme 


‘) in my head.” 


“T know how she tells,” spoke up Stephen. 
“It’s that thing up in her room, — that pious 
thing that whops over. It has the figures down 
at the bottom ; and she whops it every morn- 
ing.” 

Ruth laughed. 

“What do you try to tease her for?” said 
Mrs. Holabird. 











She thinks it’s funny. She laughed, and you 
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“To think you knew.” 

“Knew! Why should n’t I know? It’s big-enough.” 

“Yes, — but about the whopping. And the figures are the smallest part 
of the difference. You’re a pretty noticing boy, Steve.” 

Steve colored a little, and his eye twinkled. He saw that Ruth had 
caught him out. 

“T guess you set it for a goody-trap,” he said. “ Folks can’t help reading 
sign-boards when they go by. And, besides, it’s like the man that went 
to Van Amburgh’s. I shall catch you forgetting, some fine day, and then 
I ll whop the whole over for you.” 

Ruth had been mending stockings, and was just folding up the last pair. 
She did not say any more, for she did not want to tease Stephen in her 
turn; but there was a little quiet smile just under her lips that she kept 

’ from pulling too hard at the corners, as she got up and went away with 
them to her room. 

She stopped when she got to the open door of it, with her basket in her 
hand, and looked in from the threshold at the hanging scroll of Scripture 
texts printed in large clear letters, — a sheet for each day of the month, — 
and made to fold over and drop behind the black-walnut rod to which they 
were bound. It had been given her by her teacher at the Bible Class, — 
Mrs. Ingleside ; and Ruth loved Mrs. Ingleside very much. 

Then she went to her bureau, and put her stockings in their drawer, and 
set the little basket, with its cotton-ball and darner, and maplewood egg, 
and small sharp scissors, on the top; and then she went and sat down by’ 
the window, in her white considering-chair. 

For she had something to think about this morning. 

Ruth’s room had three doors. It was the middle room up stairs, in the 
beginning of the L. Mrs. Holabird’s opened into it from the front, and 
just opposite her door another led into the large, light corner room at the 
end, which Rosamond and Barbara occupied. Stephen’s was on the other 
side of the three-feet passage which led straight through from the front 
staircase to the back of the house. The front staircase was a broad, low- 
stepped, old-fashioned one, with a landing half-way up; and it was from 
this landing that a branch half-flight came into the L, between these two 
smaller bedrooms. Now I have begun, I may as well tell you all about it; 
for, if you are like me, you will be glad to be taken fairly into a house you 
are to pay a visit in, and find out all the pleasantnesses of it, and whom they 
especially belong to. 

Ruth’s room was longest across the house, and Stephen’s with it; behind 
his was only the space taken by some closets and the square of staircase 
beyond. This staircase had landings also, and was lighted by a window 
high up in the wall. Behind Ruth’s, as I have said, was the whole depth 
of a large apartment. But as thé passage divided the L unequally, it gave 
the rooms similar space and shape, only at right angles to each other. 

The sun came into Stephen’s room in the morning, and into Ruth’s in 
the afternoon ; in the middle of the day the passage was one long shine, 
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from its south window at the end, right through, — except in such days as 
these, that were too deep in the summer to bear it, and then the green 
blinds were shut all around, and the warm wind drew through pleasantly 
in a soft shade. 

When we brought our furniture from the house in the town, the large 
front rooms and the open halls used it up so, that it seemed as if there were 
hardly anything left but bedsteads and washstands and bureaus, — the 
very things that make up-stairs look so very bedroomy. And we wanted 
pretty places to sit in, as girls always do. Rosamond and Barbara made a 
box-sofa, fitted luxuriously with old pew-cushions sewed together, and a 
crib mattress cht in two and fashioned into seat and pillows ; and a packing- 
case dressing-table, flounced with a skirt of white cross-barred muslin that 
Ruth had outgrown. In exchange for this Ruth bargained for the dimity 
curtains that had furnished their two windows before, and would not do for 
the three they had now. 

Then she shut herself up one day in her room, and made them all go 
round by the hall and passage, back and forth; and worked away myste- 
riously till the middle of the afternoon, when she unfastened all the doors 
again and set them wide, as they have for the most part remained ever since, 
in the daytimes ; thus rendering Ruth’s doings and ways particularly patent 
to the household, and most conveniently open to the privilege and second 
sight of story-telling. 

The white dimity curtains — one pair of them— were up at the wide 
west window; the other pair was cut up and made over into three or four 
things, — drapery for a little old pine table that had come to light among attic 
lumber, upon which she had tacked it in neat plaitings around the sides, 
and overlapped it at the top with a plain hemmed cover of the same; a 
great discarded toilet-cushion freshly encased with more of it, and edged 
with magic ruffling; the stained top and tied-up leg of a little disabled 
teapoy, kindly disguised in uniform, — varied only with a narrow stripe of 
chintz trimming in crimson arabesque, — made pretty with piles of books, 
and the Scripture scroll hung above it with its crimson cord and tassels ; 
and in the window what she called afterward her “considering-chair,” and 
in which she sat this morning ; another antique, clothed purely from head 
to foot and made comfortable beneath with stout bagging nailed across, 
over the deficient cane-work. 

Tin tacks and some considerable machining — for mother had lent her 
the help of her little “ common sense ” awhile — had done it all ; and Ruth’s 
room, with its oblong of carpet, — which Mrs. Holabird and she had made 
out before, from the brightest breadths of her old dove-colored one and a 
bordering of crimson venetian, of which there had not been enough to put 
upon the staircase, — looked, as Barbara said, “just as if it had been done 
on purpose.” 

“It says it all, anyhow, does n’t it?” said Ruth. 

Ruth was delightedly satisfied with it, — with its situation above all; she 
liked to nestle in, in the midst of people ; and she never minded their 
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coming through, any more than they minded her slipping her three little 
brass bolts when she had a desire to. 

She sat down in her considering-chair to-day, to think about Adelaide 
Marchbanks’s invitation. 

The two Marchbanks houses were very gay this summer. The married 
daughter of one family — Mrs. Reyburne — was at home from New York, and 
had brought a very fascinating young Mrs. Van Alstyne with her. Roger 
Marchbanks, at the other house, had a couple of college friends visiting 
him ; and both places were merry with young girls, — several sisters in each 
family, —always. The Haddens were there a good deal, and there were peo- 
ple from the city frequently, for a few days ata time. Mrs: Linceford was 
staying at the Haddens, and Leslie Goldthwaite, a great pet of hers, — Mr. 
Aaron Goldthwaite’s daughter, in the town, — was often up among them 
all. 

The Holabirds were asked in to tea-drinkings, and to croquet, now and 
then, especially at the Haddens’, whom they knew best; but they were not 
on “in and out” terms, from morning to night, as these others were among 
themselves ; for one thing, the little daily duties of their life would not 
allow it. The “jolly times” on the Hill were a kind of Elf-land to them, 
sometimes patent and free, sometimes shrouded in the impalpable and 
impassable mist that shuts in the fairy region when it wills to be by itself 
for a time. 

There was one little simple sesame which had a power this way for them, 
perhaps without their thinking of it; certainly it was not spoken of directly 
when the invitations were given and accepted. Ruth’s fingers had a little 
easy, gladsome knack at music; and I suppose sometimes it was only Ruth 
herself who realized how thoroughly the fingers earned the privilege of the 
rest of her bodily presence. She did not mind; she was as happy playing 
as Rosamond and Barbara dancing ; it was all fair enough ; everybody must 
be wanted for something ; and Ruth knew that her music was her best 
thing. She wished and meant it to be; Ruth had plans in her head which 
her fingers were to carry out. 

But sometimes there was a slight flavor in attention, that was not quite 
palatable, even to Ruth’s pride. These three girls had each her own sort 
of dignity. Rosamond’s measured itself a good deal by the accepted dignity 
of others ; Barbara’s insisted on its own standard; why should n’t they — 
the Holabirds— settle anything? Ruth hated to have theirs hurt; and 
she did not like subserviency, or courting favor. So this morning she was 
partly disturbed and partly puzzled by what had happened. 

Adelaide Marchbanks had overtaken her on the hill, on her way “down 
street” to do some errand, and had walked on with her very affably. 
At parting she had said to her, in an off-hand, by-the-way fashion, — 

“ Ruth, why won’t you come over to-night, and take tea? I should like 
you to hear Mrs. Van Alstyne sing, and she would like your playing. There 
won’t be any company; but we’re having pretty good times now among 
ourselves.” 
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Ruth knew what the “no company ” meant ; just that there was no reg- 
ular inviting, and so no slight in asking her alone, out of her family; 
but she knew the Marchbanks parlors were always full of an evening, and. 
that the usual set would be pretty sure to get together, and that the end 
of it all would be an impromptu German, for which she should play, and 
that the Marchbanks’s man would be sent ‘home with her at eleven o’clock. 

She only thanked Adelaide, and said she “ did n’t know, — perhaps ; but 
she hardly thought she could to-night; they had better not expect her,” 
and got away without promising. She was thinking it over now. 

She did not want to be stiff and disobliging ; and she would like to hear. 
Mrs. Van Alstyne sing. If it were only for herself, she would very likely 
think it a reasonable “ quid pro quo,” and modestly acknowledge that she: 
had no claim to absolutely gratuitous compliment. She would remember 
higher reason, also, than the guid pro guo,; she would try to be glad in this 
little special “ gift of ministering”; but it puzzled her about the others, 
How would they feel about it? Would they like it, her being asked so? 
Would they think she ought to go? And what if she were to get into this 
way of being asked alone, — she the very youngest ; not “in society” yet 
even as much as Rose and Barbara; though Barbara said ‘¢hey “never 
‘came’ out, — they just leaked out.” 

That was it ; that would not do; she must not leak out, away from them, 
with her little waltz ripples ; if there were any small help or power of hers 
that could be counted in to make them all more valued, she would not take 
it from the family fund and let it be counted alone to her sole credit. It 
must go with theirs. It was little enough that she could repay into the 
household that had given itself to her like a born home. 

She thought she would not even ask Mrs. Holabird anything about it, as 
at first she meant to do. 

But Mrs. Holabird had a way of coming right into things. “ We girls” 
means Mrs. Holabird as much as anybody. It was always “we girls” in 
her heart, since girls’ mothers never can quite lose the girl out of them- 
selves ; it only multiplies, and the “everlasting nominative” turns into a 
plural. 

Ruth still sat in her white chair, with her cheek on her hand and her 
elbow on the window-ledge, looking out across the pleasant swell of grass 
to where they were cutting the first hay in old Mr. Holabird’s five-acre field, 
the click of the mowing-machine sounding like some new, gigantic kind of 
grasshopper, chirping its tremendous laziness upon the lazy air, when mother 
came in from the front hall, through her own room, and saw her there. 

Mrs. Holabird never came through the rooms without a fresh thrill of 
pleasantness. Her home had expressed itself here, as it had never done 
anywhere else. There was something in the fair, open, sunshiny roominess 
and cosey connection of these apartments, hers and her daughters’, in har- 
mony with the largeness and cheeriness and dearness in which her love and 
her wish for them held them always. 

It was more glad than grand; and she aimed at no grandness ; but the 
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generous space was almost splendid in its effect, as you looked through, 
especially to her who had lived and contrived in a “spy-glass house” so 
long. 

The doors right through from front to back, and the wide windows at 
either end and all the way, gave such sweep and light; also the long 
mirrors, that had been from time unrememberable over the mantels in the 
town parlors, in the old, useless, horizontal style, and were here put, quite 
elegantly tall, — the one in Mrs. Holabird’s room above her daintily appointed 
dressing-table (which was only two great square trunks full of blankets, that 
could not be stowed away anywhere else, dressed up in delicate-patterned 
chintz and set with her boxes and cushions and toilet-bottles), and the other 
in “ the girls’ room,” opposite ; these made magnificent reflections and repe- 
titions ; and at night, when they all lit their bed-candles, and vibrated back 
and forth with their last words before they shut their doors and subsided, 
gave a truly festival and illuminated air to the whole mansion ; so that Mrs. 
Roderick would often ask, when she came in of a morning in their busiest 
time, “ Did you have company last night? I saw you were were all lit up.” 

“We had one candle apiece,” Barbara would answer, very concisely. 

“I do wish all our windows did n’t look Mrs. Roderick’s way,” Rosamond 
said once, after she had gone. 

“ And that she dd n’t have to come through our clothes-yard of a Monday 
morning, to see just how many white skirts we have in the wash,” added 
Barbara. 

But this is off the track. 

“ What is it, Ruth?” asked Mrs. Holabird, as she came in upon the little 
figure in the white chair, midway in the long light through the open rooms. 
“ You did n’t really mind Stephen, did you?” 

“O no, indeed, aunt! I was only thinking out things. I believe I’ve 
done, pretty nearly. I guess I sha’ n’t go. I wanted to make sure I was n’t 
provoked.” 

“You ’re talking from where you left off, are n’t you, Ruthie ?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” said Ruth, laughing. “It seems like talking right on, 
— does n’t it ?— when you speak suddenly out of a ‘think.’ I wonder what 
alone really means. It doesn’t ever quite seem alone. Something thinks 
alongside always, or else you could n’t keep it up.” 

“ Are you making an essay on metaphysics? You’re a queer little 
Ruth.” 

“Am 1?” Ruth laughed again. “I can’t help it. It does answer back.” 

“ And what was the answer about this time ?” 

That was how Ruth came to let it out. 

“ About going over to the Marchbanks’s to-night. Don’t say anything, 
though. I thought they need n’t have asked me just to play. And they 
might have asked somebody with me. Of course it would have been as 
you said, if I’d wanted to; but I’ve made up my mind I—needn’t. I 
mean, I knew right off that I didn’t.” 

Ruth did talk a funny idiom of her own when she came out of one of her 
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thinks. But Mrs. Holabird understood. Mothers get to understand the 
older idiom, just as they do baby-talk, — by the same heart-key. She knew 
that the “need n’t” and the “did n’t” referred to the “wanting to.” 

* You see, I don’t think it would be a good plan to let them begin with 
me so.” 

“You ’re a very sagacious little Ruth,” said Mrs. Holabird, affectionately. 
“ And a very generous one.” 

“No, indeed!” Ruth exclaimed at that. I believe I think it’s rather 
nice to settle that I ca be contrary. I don’t like to be pat-a-caked.” 

She was glad, afterward, that Mrs. Holabird understood. 

The next morning Elinor Hadden and Leslie Goldthwaite walked over, 
to ask the girls to go down into the wood-hollow to get azaleas. 

Rosamond and Ruth went. Barbara was busy: she was more apt to be 
the busy one of a morning than Rosamond; not because Rosamond was 
not willing, but that when she was at leisure she looked as though she 
always had been and always expected to be ; she would have on a cambric 
morning-dress, and a jimpsey bit of an apron, and a pair of little fancy 
slippers, — (there was a secret about Rosamond’s slippers ; she had half a 
dozen different ways of getting them up, with braiding, and beading, and 
scraps of cloth and velvet; and these tops would go on to any stray soles 
she could get hold of, that were more sole than body, in a way she only 
knew of ;) and she would have the sitting-room at the last point of morning 
freshness, — chairs and tables and books in the most charming relative 
positions, and every little leaf and flower in vase or basket just set as if it 
had so peeped up itself among the others, and all new-born to-day. So it 
was her gift to be ready and to receive. Barbara, if she really might have 
been dressed, would be as likely as not to be comfortable in a sack and 
skirt and her “ points,” — as she called her black prunella shoes, that were 
weak at the heels and going at the sides, and kept their original character 
only by these embellishments upon the instep, — and to have dumped herself 
down on the broad lower stair in the hall, just behind the green blinds of the 
front entrance, with a chapter to finish in some irresistible book, or a pair 
of stockings to mend. 

Rosamond was only thankful when she was behind the scenes and would 
Stay there, not bouncing into the doorway from the dining-room, with unex- 
pected little bobs, a cake-bowl in one hand and an egg-beater in the other, 
to get what she called “ grabs of conversation.” 

Of course she did not do this when the Marchbankses were there, or if 
Miss Pennington called ; but she could not resist the Haddens and Leslie 
Goldthwaite ; besides, “they did have to make their own cake, and why 
should they be ashamed of it ?” 

Rosamond would reply that “they did have to make their own beds, but 
they could not bring them down stairs for parlor work.” 

“That was true, and reason why: they just could n’t; if they could, she 
would make up hers all over the house, just where there was the most fun. 
She hated pretences, and being fine.” 
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Rosamond met the girls on the piazza to-day, when she saw them coming ; 
for Barbara was particularly awful at this moment, with a skimmer and a 
very red face, doing raspberries ; and she made them sit down there in the 
shaker chairs, while she ran to get her hat and boots, and to call Ruth; and 
the first thing Barbara saw of them was from the kitchen window, “slanting 
off” down over the croquet-ground toward the big trees. 
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Somebody overtook and joined them there,— somebody in a dark gray 
suit and bright buttons. 

“ Why, that,” cried Barbara, all to herself and her uplifted skimmer, 
looking after them, — “that must be the brother from West Point the Ingle- 
sides expected, — that young Dakie Thayne !” 

It was Dakie Thayne ; who, after they had all been introduced and were 
walking on comfortably together, asked Ruth Holabird if it had not been 
she who had been expected and wanted so badly last night at Mrs. March- 
banks’s ? 

Ruth dropped a little back as she walked with him, at the moment, be- 
hind the others, along the path between the chestnut-trees. 

“I don’t think they quite expected me. I told Adelaide I did not think I 
could come. I am the youngest, you see,” she said with a smile, “and I 
don’t go out very much, except with my — cousins.” 

“Your cousins? I fancied you were all sisters.” 

“Tt is all the same,” said Ruth. “And that is why I always catch my 
breath a little before I say ‘cousins.’ ” 
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“Could n’t they come? What a pity!” pursued this young man, who 
seemed bent upon driving his questions home. 

“ Q, it was n’t an invitation, you know. It was n’t company.” 

“ Was n’t it?” 

The inflection was almost imperceptible, and quite unintentional; Dakie 
Thayne was very polite; but his eyebrows went up a little —just a line or 
two —as he said it, the light beginning to come in upon him. 

Dakie had been about in the world somewhat; his two years. at West 
Point were not all his experience; and he knew what queer little wheels 
were turnéd sometimes. 

He had just come to Z—— (I must have a letter for my nameless town, 
and I have gone through the whole alphabet for it, and picked up a crooked 
stick at last), and the new group of people he had got among interested 
him. He liked problems and experiments. They were what he excelled 
in at the Military School. This was his first furlough ; and it was since his 
entrance at the Academy that his brother, Dr. Ingleside, had come to Z——, 
to take the vacant practice of an old physician, disabled from continuing it. 

Dakie and Leslie Goldthwaite and Mrs. Ingleside were old friends ; 
‘almost as old as Mrs. Ingleside and the doctor. 

Ruth Holabird had a very young girl’s romance of admiration for one 
older, in her feeling toward Leslie. She had never known any one just like 
her ; and, in truth, Leslie was different, in some things, from the little world 
of girls about her. In the “each and all” of their pretty groupings and 
pleasant relations she was like a bit of fresh, springing, delicate vine in a 
bouquet of bright, similarly beautiful flowers ; taking little free curves and 
reaches of her own, just as she had grown; not tied, nor placed, nor con- 
strained ; never the central or most brilliant thing; but somehow a kind 
of life and grace that helped and touched and perfected all. 

There was something very real and individual about her; she was no 
“girl of the period,” made up by the fashion of the day. She would have 
grown just as a rose or a violet would, the same in the first quarter of the 
century or the third. They called her “grandmotherly” sometimes, when a 
certain quaint primitiveness that was in her showed itself. And yet she was 
the youngest girl in all that set, as to simpleness and freshness and unpre- 
tendingness, though she was in her twentieth year now, which sounds — 
did n’t somebody say so over my shoulder ?—so very old! Adelaide March- 
banks used to say of her that she had “ stayed fifteen.” 

She Jooked real. Her bright hair was gathered up loosely, with some 
graceful turn that showed its fine shining strands had all been freshly 
dressed and handled, under a wide-meshed net that lay lightly around her 
head; it was not packed and stuffed and matted and put on like a pad or 
bolster, from the bump of benevolence, all over that and everything else 
gentle and beautiful, down to the bend of her neck ; and her dress suggested 
always some one simple idea which you could trace through it, in its har- 
mony, at a glance ; not complex and bewildering and fatiguing with its many 
parts and folds and festoonings and the garnishings of every one of these. 
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She looked more as young women used to look before it took a lady with 

her dressmaker seven toilsome days to achieve a “short street suit,” and 
the public promenades became the problems that they now are to the inquir- 
ing minds that are forced to wonder who stops at home and does up all the 
sewing, and where the hair all comes from. 

Some of the girls said, sometimes, that “ Leslie Goldthwaite liked to be 
odd; she took pains to be.” This was not true; she began with the pre- 

--vailing fashion — the fundamental idea of it — always, when she had a new 
thing ; but she modified and curtailed, — something was sure to stop her 
somewhere ; and the trouble with the new fashions is that they never stop. 
To use a phrase she had picked up a few years ago, “ something always got 
crowded out.” She had other work to do, and she must choose the finish- 
ing that would take the shortest time ; or satin folds would cost six dollars 
more, and she wanted the money to use differently ; the dress was never the 
first and the must be ; so it came by natural development to express herself, 
not the rampant mode ; and her little ways of “ dodging the dressmaker,” as 
she called it, were sure to be graceful, as well as adroit and decided. 

It was a good thing for a girl like Ruth, just growing up to questions that 
had first come to this other girl of nineteen four years ago, that this other 
had so met them one by one, and decided them half unconsciously as she 
went along, that now, for the great puzzle of the “ outside,” which is getting 
more and more between us and our real living, there was this one more 
visible, unobtrusive answer put ready, and with such a charm of attractive- 
ness, into the world. 

Ruth walked behind her this morning, with Dakie Thayne, thinking how 
“‘achy ” Elinor Hadden’s puffs and French-blue bands, and bits of embroi- 
dery looked, for the stitches somebody had put into them, and the weary 
starching and ironing and perking out that must be done for them, beside 
the simple hem and the one narrow basque ruffling of Leslie’s cambric 
morning dress, which had its color and its set-off in itself, in the bright 
little carnations with brown stems that figured it. It was “ trimmed in the 
piece”; and that was precisely what Leslie had said when she chose it. 
She “ dodged” a great deal in the mere buying. 

Leslie and Ruth got together in the wood-hollow, where the little vines 
-and ferns began. Leslie was quick to spy the bits of creeping Mitchella, and 
the wee feathery fronds that hid away their miniature grace under the feet 
of their taller sisters. They were so pretty to put in shells, and little 
straight tube-vases. Dakie Thayne helped Rose and Elinor to get the 
branches of white honeysuckle that grew higher up. 

Rose walked with the young cadet, the arms of both filled with the fra- 
grant-flowering stems, as they came up homeward again. She was full of 
bright, pleasant chat. It just suited her to spend a morning so, as if there 
were no rooms to dust and no tables to set, in all the great sunshiny world ; 
but as if dews freshened everything, and furnishings “came,” and she her- 
self were clothed of the dawn and the breeze, like a flower. She never 
cared so much for afternoons, she said ; of course one had got through with 
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the prose by that time ; but “to go off like a bird or a bee right after break- 
fast, — that was living ; that was the Irishman’s blessing, — ‘the top o’ the 
mornin’ till yez!’” 

“Won't you come in and have some lunch?” she asked, with the most 
magnificent intrepidity, when she hadn’t the least idea what there would 
be to give them all if they did, as they came round under the piazza base- 
ment, and up to the front portico. 

They thanked her, no ; they must get home with their flowers ; and Mrs. 
Ingleside expected Dakie to an early dinner. 

Upon which she bade them good by, standing among her great azalea 
branches, and looking “awfully pretty,” as Dakie Thayne said afterward, 
precisely as if she had nothing else to think of. 

The instant they had fairly moved away, she turned and ran in, in a hurry 
to look after the salt-cellars, and to see that Katty hadn’t got the table- 
cloth diagonal to the square of the room instead of parallel, or committed 
any of the other general-housework horrors which she detailed herself on 
daily duty to prevent. 

Barbara stood behind the blind. 

“The audacity of that!” she cried, as Rosamond came in. “I shook 
right out of my points when I heard you! Old Mrs. Lovett has been here, 
and has eaten up exactly the last slice of cake but one. So that’s Dakie 
Thayne?” 

“Yes. He’sa nice little fellow. Are n’t these lovely flowers ?” 

“O my gracious ! that great six-foot cadet!” 

“ It does n’t matter about the feet. He’s barely eighteen. But he’s nice, 
— ever so nice.” 

“It’s a case of Outledge, Leslie,” Dakie Thayne said, going down the 
hill. “They treat those girls — amphibiously ! ” 

“ Well,” returned Leslie, laughing, “ 7’s amphibious. I live in the town, 
and I cam come out—and not die— on the Hill. I like it. I always thought 
that kind of animal had the nicest time.” 

They met Alice Marchbanks with her cousin Maud, coming up. 

“We ’ve been to see the Holabirds,” said Dakie Thayne, right off. 

“T wonder why that little Ruth did n’t come last night ? We really wanted 
her,” said Alice to Leslie Goldthwaite. 

“For batrachian reasons, I believe,” put in Dakie, full of fun. “She 
is n’t quite amphibious yet. She don’t come out from under water. That 
is, she ’s young, and does n’t go alone. She told me so.” 

You need n’t keep asking how we know! Things that belong get 
together. People who tell a story see round corners. 

The next morning Maud Marchbanks came over, and asked us all to play 
croquet and drink tea with them that evening, with the Goldthwaites and 
the Haddens. 

“We're growing very gay and multitudinous,” she said graciously. 

“The midshipman ’s got home, — Harry Goldthwaite, you know.” 

Ruth was glad, then, that mother knew; she had the girls’ pride in her 
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own keeping; there was no responsibility of telling or withholding. Bux 
she was glad also that she had not gone last night. 

When we went up stairs at bedtime, Rosamond asked Barbara the old, 
inevitable question, — 

“ What have you got to wear, Barb, to-morrow night, — that’s ready?” 

And Barbara gave, in substance, the usual unperturbed answer, “ Not 
a dud!” 

But Mrs. Holabird kept a garnet and white striped silk skirt on purpose 
to lend to Barbara. If she had give it, there would have been the end. 
And among us there would generally be a muslin waist, and perhaps an 
overskirt. Barbara said our “ overskirts ” were skirts that were over with, 
before the new fashion came. 

Barbara went to bed like a chicken, sure that in the big world to-morrow 
there would be something that she could pick up. 

It was a miserable plan, perhaps ; but it was one of our ways at Westover. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


CECEXOID>> 


OUR MENAGERIE. 


BEAVERS 


WHEN I was a boy there was nothing I should have liked so much as 
to travel with a menagerie. A circus would have seemed very pleas- 
ant ;.and O, how we all wished that we could go into the navy! But a 
menagerie would have been best of all. Then we could have travelled all 
the time, and slept in a tent, and tended the animals. 

Indeed, I think I have never seen a boy who did not think that he would 
like to keep a menagerie, except one. That boy’s father actually kept one, 
and the boy said he had seen enough of it, and it was much better fun to go 
fishing ! 
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But there is one way in which we can all keep a menagerie, and that is, 
on paper. Let us keep it in the pages of “ Our Young Folks,” and have 
pictures of animals instead of the real ones. Pictures will not run away, 
and you do not have to feed them, and they are really much less trouble 
than the creatures themselves. 

And I will tell you what animals we will put in our paper menagerie first ; 
the most intelligent. If an animal is only pretty and playful, children soon 
get tired of it. There are rabbits, for instance ; I used to keep rabbits, but 
they only know how to sleep and eat and hop about a little, and let you take 
them up by the ears. It is only very young rabbits that play much. But 
when an animal is ingenious and skilful, and seems to think and act as 
a man would do, then you like to watch it, and do not get tired of it. For 
instance, there is the beaver. If you could only see the beaver build its 
dam! But that is not easy to see. For, in the first place, they build at 
night, so that even the hunter can hardly watch them. And, in the next 
place, though beavers used to be common all over the country, you can now 
hardly find them except in Michigan or Canada, or near the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

It is strange that the beavers should have been driven away so fast, be- 
cause their cousin, the musquash, does not seem to be driven away at all. 
He is shot and speared and trapped, and still you can hardly go skating in 
winter without seeing some of his houses. And though he is sometimes 
called musk-rat, he ought to be called musk-beaver, because he is really a 
beaver, and no rat at all. And if you want to know about the beaver, the 
best thing you can do is to observe the habits of the musquash. His house 
is very much like the beaver’s house, only smaller, and he can do almost 
everything that-his cousin does, except make dams and canals. And even 
the beaver does not build those, except when they are really needed, as I 
shall show. 

A beaver is two or three times as large as a musquash ; indeed, some- 
times he is as heavy as a stout boy, weighing seventy or eighty pounds. 
His tail is flattened, like that of the 
musquash, only much more so, and 
the edges are horizontal instead of 
vertical. It was once thought that he 
used this broad flat tail as a spade or 
trowel, but this is not now generally 
believed. At any rate, the tail is the 
most curious part of the animal, it is 
so long and large and covered with rough scales instead of fur, as this en- 
graving shows. The beaver sculls his ‘way with it in the water, as you can 
scull a boat by one oar in the stern. And he supports himself by it when 
he rears on his hind legs to cut down a tree. I suspect a beaver who had 
lost his tail would find it hard to get a living. 

I said that the beaver does not always build dams. That is one thing 
which shows his intelligence. If he lives beside a lake, with plenty of water, 
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why should he need a dam? In such a case he has a hole in the bank, and 
a hut in front of it, and keeps house just as a musquash would. But if he has 
to live by a stream where there is not water enough to surround his hut, he 
then goes to work, just as a man would, to make an artificial pond by means 
of a dam. 

In the first place he and his family cut down small trees, and then divide 
them into shorter lengths, such as they can carry in their mouths. Some- 





times the trees are as much as two feet thick. They are really cut, as 
this picture shows, not merely nibbled or hacked. The beaver’s front teeth 
are shaped like chisels, and his work looks as if done with a chisel, in long 
cuts. It is smoother than boy’s hatchet-cutting is apt to be, and looks at a 
distance as if done with an axe. 
Many specimens of these cut- 
tings are now preserved in mu- 
seums, and they are very curious. 

Then the beaver drags these 
cuttings to the place where he 
is to build his dam. He brings 
branches in his mouth, and push- 
es earth with his paws, and rolls 
stones along, and sometimes has 
wee. Deen seen swimming with hay 

.. and brush upon his head; all to 
be piled together and made into 
' adam. At first the dam is rough 
and loose, like the mound of a ; mesquash. But when once made it lasts 
for years and even centuries, and the beavers keep constantly at work on it, 
smoothing it and pressing it down and stopping all the gaps, so that at 
last it is a solid dam, that will bear the weight of many men. These old 
dams are neatly finished with earth-work on the upper side and with rough 
stick-work on the lower side, and gradually they are overgrown with grass 
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and bushes, and look as if they were natural banks. A millwright in Michi- 
gan told me that the beaver-dams were as solid as any that he could ouild, 
and that he built his upon just the same plan, — filling the stream with 


boughs, and gradually pressing these down with stones and gravel and logs. 
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The best book about the beaver is that by Morgan,* and he gives engrav- 
ings, from photographs, of some of the largest dams. There is one, for 
instance, at what is now called Grass Lake, which is two hundred and sixty 
feet long and six feet high; and in the region where this was found, near 
Lake Superior, there were sixty-three dams within a district seven miles 
square. These dams varied from fifty to five hundred feet in length, and 
some of the ponds caused by them covered sixty acres. 

The beavers keep these dams constantly in repair, and may sometimes be 
seen by night at work on them, when the trappers have made holes in them. 
There are sometimes several dams on the same stream, one below another, 
so that the water of each flows back nearly to the foot of that above. Some- 
times they seem to protect a large dam by a smaller one below, so that the 
pressure of the water from below may resist the pressure at the bottom of 
the principal dam. In one case seven dams were found on the same stream 
within a distance of one hundred and sixty feet, as represented on the next 
page. 

The beavers do not hew down trees merely to make dams, but also to cut 
up the small branches and pile them near their lodges for winter food. And 
they need so many for these purposes, that a single surveying party in 
Northern Michigan heard nineteen trees fall round them, all cut by beavers, 
in a single night. Of course these great dams change the whole appearance 
of the country ; the trees die, being surrounded by water ; the firm ground is 
turned into a wet meadow ; and you see the traces of the beavers’ work for 
hundreds of years. There is hardly a State in the Union which has not 
some village or county or lake named after the beavers. 


Py The American Beaver, his Ways and Works. By Lewis H. Morgan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
Pincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 330. 1868, 
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But I do not think that even the dams made by beavers show so much 


h easier and safer for them 


ingenuity as their canals. It is muc 


thought or 


to carry their food and building material by water than by land. So some- 
times they cut a canal across the bend of a stream to shorten the distance. 


Sometimes, again, it is cut through the mud until they reach firm ground for 
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their burrows. These canals are usually about three feet wide and three 
deep, and they are sometimes five hundred feet long. Any engineer will tell 
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you that it needs a good deal of skill and ingenuity to decide where to lay 
out such a canal as that, and then to cut it regularly, so that the water shall 
flow smoothly through. And the most remarkable thing of all is, that they 
know how to combine the principles of the canal and the dam, so that when 
they come to an obstruction, such as a rock in the bed of their stream, they 
immediately make a dam to secure the necessary flow of water. Successive 
generations evidently work for many years upon these canals,:and I can 
hardly think of anything else, done by an animal, that shows so much con- 
trivance. 

The house or lodge is always [Eke 
separate from the dam, and it 
looks like that of the musquash, 
only that it is much larger, 
and built of stronger materials. 
Sometimes a cord of wood is 
used in building one house. | 
There is an entrance under water fm 
like that of the musquash, and 
sometimes two. These open- | 
ings are very neatly made. The Ee 
beavers drag their branches and [3% 
pieces of bark into the water, 
and then take them into the din- * 
ing-room by the hidden entrance. Indeed, I believe the house is all dining- 
room, but it is always very neatly swept. 

There are not often more than eight or ten beavers, old and young, in a 


single house. Hearne, an old traveller, once found thirty-seven under a 
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oa 
single roof. But I suppose that was a kind of “ tenement-house” with sev- 
eral families. Besides the houses, they like to have burrows in the banks, 
and spend part of their time in each. The young beavers live at home for 
about two years before they go to housekeeping for themselves. They are 
queer little things, and their cry is like that of a young child. Mr. Morgan 
once saw a little beaver in an Indian’s house, and it was lapping milk out 
of a saucer, like a kitten, and an Indian baby was pulling its fur. Then there 
was a little cry, and Mr. Morgan thought it was the Indian baby, till he found 
it was the baby beaver. 

You know that the beaver is amphibious. I once heard of a showman 
who defined an amphibious animal as “ one that can’t live on land and dies 
in the water.” It was a droll definition, but there was some truth in it. 
At least, an amphibious animal will die if you keep it under water altogether. 
The beaver can only live without air about fifteen minutes. And yet he 
travels long distances under the ice in winter. Can you tell how he manages 
to do that? If you had observed the habits of the musquash very carefully 
you would know, for they both do it in the same way. I will tell you. 

When the marshes where musquashes live are first frozen over, and the 
ice is thin and transparent, if you go and strike hard on one of their houses, 
you may, perhaps, see the whole family plunge into the water and swim 
away. They do not like that rude knocking at the door. Then, if you follow 
one, you may see him come up to the under side of the ice to breathe. 
Then he will breathe out the air from his lungs. It makes a bubble against 
the ice, and in a little while becomes pure again. Then he breathes it in, 
and dives again, and swims till he has to come up once more. I have never 
seen this; but this is what the trappers describe, and they say that the 
mink and otter and beaver travel under the ice in the same way. 





Beavers feed on roots, bark, wood, leaves, and berries. They breed in the 
spring and have from two to four young ones in a litter. They are caught 
in steel traps, which are usually set under water near their haunts. The 
traps are not baited, but rubbed with some odor or essence of which the 
animals are fond. Not so many beavers are trapped now as formerly, 
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because they now live in remoter places, and because their fur is ee 
used. The Hudson’s Bay Company alone has sometimes sent more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand beavers’ skins to England in a single year. 

It has always been an interesting question for naturalists, how the beaver 
learns to build.“ Does he learn it by observing his parents, or would he 
know how to do it if he were brought up alone ? 

Buffon, a great naturalist, thought that it was all learned by observation. 
So Cuvier, another great naturalist, took a very young beaver and brought 
him up by hand, apart from all his kind. He was fed with branches of wil- 
low. He ate the bark, then cut the branches in pieces and piled them up 
in the corner of the cage. Then they gave him earth, straw, and other 
branches. They saw him form the earth into lumps with his fore feet. 
Then he pushed these lumps together with his mouth and chin, and piled 
them with the straw and branches into a solid mass. This shows that an 
instinct taught the little beaver to build, even without any other beaver to 
set the example. 

Now there are several remarkable things about the instinct of beavers. 

First, the way they act together, in so large a family. Most quadrupeds 
act singly or in pairs. 

Then the way they use their judgment in their own affairs. This is what 
makes it so hard to tell the difference between what we call instinct and 
what we call reason. Animals like beavers seem really to think and decide, 
for instance, whether they need a dam, instead of going on blindly and build- 
ing one whether they need it or not. If the water is already wide and deep 
enough they save themselves the trouble, and live comfortably in their 
houses, like musquashes. 

Then, again, when they are placed in wholly new positions, they are said 
to change their habits altogether. When very hard pressed, they not only 
do without a dam, but they do without a house, and they live almost alone. 
On the river Elbe, in Europe, they have ceased to build houses within the 
last fifty years, and live in holes in the cliffs along the banks of the stream. 
On the banks of the Rhone, where they are still found, they make holes in 
the dikes which keep the river from overflowing. So they cannot be hunted 
without destroying the dikes. 

This I learned from a very interesting French book by Ernest Menault. 
It has just been published by Scribner & Co., New York, under the name 
“Intelligence of Animals.” 

The same writer tells a story of a young beaver in a cage at Paris, and 
describes the skill he showed in sheltering himself against the cold and 
snow. It snowed very hard, one night, and the little beaver looked round 
for shelter. He had only some boughs that he had been gnawing. In the 
morning they found these boughs piled against the side of the cage, and 
some of them woven in and out, as a basket-maker would have done. A 
few carrots and apples that the beaver had were used in filling up the gaps, 
and then the snow was also piled up, making a solid wall, that protected the 
cage very well. 
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Now if a poor little child, shut up in a cage, had done all this, it would 
have been thought to show ingenuity and sense. And when dumb animals 
do such things it certainly shows them to have an intelligence more like 
ours than we sometimes imagine. You know thy say of a very industrious 
person, “ he works like a beaver.” I think we might say “as ingenious as a 
beaver,” also. 

I. W. Higginson. 


SNOW. 
FOR F. C. 


| Bae up in the sky, my darling, 

And see the snow come down 

On the north-wind’s breath, a wandering wreath, 
To cover the hillsides brown. 


Look up in the sky, my darling, 
And see the glittering whirl 

Of eddying flakes the wild wind rakes 
In drifts that topple and curl. 


White is the air above us, 
And white the earth below, 

For the azure skies, like thy sweet eyes, 
Are sealed with lids of snow. 


Silent as fairy footsteps 
Its light feet tread the air ; 

With a thrilling kiss of slumberous bliss 
It lulls the wanderer’s care. 


The flowers lie shut and sleeping 
Under its spotless fleece ; 

Cold is the storm, but its drifts are warm, 
And the blossoms rest in peace. 


Shut thy blue eyes, my darling, 
Safe in thy little bed; 

My heart is old and stormy and cold 
But it warms thy fair young head. 





Burton and the Baby. 


BURTON AND THE BABY. 


pS August morning, — cool and clear as August mornings in Minnesota 
are almost sure to be, — the sun shining out over the little settlement, 
and the blue waters of Lake Shetek, and gilding the dark pines on the north- 
ern shore. Only five o’clock, but the people are all astir, for harvesting 
has just begun, and the great fields of wheat and corn must be gathered in 
by fewer harids than last year. It was war-time, — 1862, — and the first bat- 
tle of Bull Run was still fresh in the minds of every one ; and sitting on the 
doorstep, little Burton Estlick spelled out the account of it in the weekly 
paper, which had come in only yesterday, while the baby pattered about 
with his small bare feet, and talked in an unknown tongue about every- 
thing. 

Burton’s father was a private in one of the Western regiments, and had left 
his wife and two children in a neighbor’s charge, till his two years of army 
life should be over. Burton, though but just nine years old, was learning 
in good earnest to be a farmer’s boy. For two years he had lived with his 
mother in this lonely country, half a dozen families having left Mankato, 
some seventy miles east, and settled on the prairie back of Lake Shetek. 

The Sioux, Chippewas, and Winnebagoes still roamed over the greater 
part of Minnesota, and no one thought of fearing them, as all professed the 
friendliest feelings toward the whites. Now and then the Sioux and Chippe- 
was, who have always been deadly enemies, went on the war-path against 
each other, and Burton had seen some Chippewa scalps brought in by a 
neighboring band of Sioux, some of whom came often to the house to beg 
for provisions. 

So this morning, as his mother took the milking-pail, and went out toward 
the barn, where the cows stood lowing, he picked up his little brother and 
followed her slowly, thinking of the great battle, and wondering if his father 
would be in any, and how it must seem to hear the bullets whizzing around 
one’s head. Looking up as he heard the clatter of hoofs, he saw some 
twenty Indians riding towards the next house, hardly a stone’s-throw away, 
and he went on, meaning to ask if they were going out against the Chippe- 
was. Willie stopped him a moment to ask for a bright flower growing near 
the fence ; as Burton stooped to pick it, he heard two shots fired in quick 
succession, and then a terrible yell,—and Mr. Hurd, who had been standing 
near the door with his baby in his arms, fell dead. At the same moment 
his mother, with white, scared face, pulled him away by the hand. 

“ Run into the brush,” she whispered, “ or the Indians will kill us all.” 

As she spoke she caught little Willie, and ran down the road toward the 
thick brush, but was stopped half-way by two Indian women, who rose up 
suddenly from behind a log where they were crouching. As Mrs. Estlick 
tore herself away from them, they ran toward the house screaming that a 
woman was escaping. Two of the Indians fired; one ball glancing from 
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Burton’s shoulder, made only a deep cut; the other striking Mrs. Estlick’s 
ankle, crushed the bone. She fell, but in a moment was up again, and, lean- 
ing on Burton, pulled herself painfully along. The Indians, more anxious 
to plunder than to kill, turned again to the house, telling Mrs. Hurd that if 
she would give no alarm, she might go with her children by the trail they 
pointed out, leading eastward over the prairie to New Ulm. As Mrs. Est- 
lick looked back a moment, she saw her hurrying toward the trail, and had 
she dared to leave the brush would have followed. 

For a mile she dragged herself on, the agony from her wounded foot 
growing greater every moment. Then she sank down with a groan. 

“It’s no use, Burton, I may crawl along on my hands and knees, but 
that is the only way I can go, and you must leave me. Take little Willie, 
and follow the trail to Mankato. Carry him all you can, and perhaps you 
may get in alive. You won’t leave him on the road to die, Burton?” 


“ No, mother,” Burton said, looking into her eyes, in which were no tears ; 
— both of them were past crying. “ He sha’ n’t die unless I do, and 1 ’ll try 
and send somebody back for you.” 

“ Kiss me, and then go on as fast as you can with Willie”; and for a 
moment she held the children tightly to her heart. Then she fell back and 
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covered her eyes, and Burton, with Willie in his arms, walked swiftly on 
through the tall brush, starting at every sound, and crouching low, as a 
crackling in the bushes made him think the Indians might be following 
them. Little Willie, hardly two years old, knew no reason for fear, and 
perfectly happy in being with Burton, would have talked and played all the 
way, had not Burton told him he must keep still, because there was some- 
thing dreadful that might come through the bushes after him. Even then 
he could hardly understand it, and put up a pitiful, grieved little lip at the 
idea that Burton was frightening him. Soon he settled down contentedly 
and went to sleep, and Burton, who found he could not carry his heavy little 
body any farther without resting, went aside into the thickest brush he could 
find, and laid him in some soft high grass. Here was a wild plum-tree, 
and he filled his pockets and handkerchief with the fruit, knowing that soon 
he should be upon the open prairie, where there would be small prospect of 
finding any food. 

Then he waked Willie, not daring to stay here longer, and, too tired to 
carry him, led him slowly, for the little feet could not travel more than a 
mile an hour. So they went on through the long afternoon, stopping now 
and then to rest, till at last, almost at sunset, they came out on the open 
prairie. Willie, who had thought for an hour or two that he was going 
home, began to cry, when he saw only the red sky and waving grass before 
him. For another mile Burton coaxed him along, by running before him a 
little way and saying, “ Now, Willie, see if you can catch me.” Then the 
weary little feet could go no farther, and Burton sat down by him on a 
sand-knoll, determined to watch all night; but, too exhausted to keep awake, 
he soon fell asleep. Dawn awaked him, and he roused Willie and started 
on, frightened at having lost so much time. 

This day’s journey was a hard one. The want of proper food began to tell 
on both children, most of all on Burton, who, when the second night came, 
lay down at once, too weary to think even of watching. Willie cried piti- 
fully for his supper, and could not be comforted by the promise of something 
“to-morrow”; but he slept quietly all night. So the third day came and 
passed, Burton finding only a few wild plums; and the fourth, and the fifth, 
on which they came to a deserted house and a cornfield. Everything had 
been destroyed by the Indians; but, searching carefully, part of a spoiled 
ham was found, and the two children ate heartily of this, saving the remain- 
der for future use. This, with wild plums and raw green corn, was their 
only food, till late on the eleventh day, when Burton, carrying the baby 
brother, who was now too weak to walk, entered Mankato, where fugitives 
from all directions had come in. 

Here every house was thrown open, afid the two children were soon cared 
for. When he had seen Willie drink a glass of milk and lie down in a com- 
fortable bed, Burton asked for some crackers and a bag to put them in. 

“What do you want of crackers?” asked the lady who had taken the 
children into her house. 

“To eat on the road. I am going back to look for mother.” 
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“ But, my dear child, you cannot find her! If she is alive at all, some 
of the wagons have picked her up and brought her in. She may be here in 
town.” 

“ Then I will look here first,” said Burton. As he insisted, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson went with him through the town, asking one after another if they 
knew whether any of the people at Lake Shetek had been saved. At last, 
as they were passing one house, Burton saw their old neighbor, Mrs. Hurd, 
at the window, and running in he found his mother, too weak from pain 
and starvation to speak, and sorrowing for the children whom she supposed 
to be dead. Little Willie was brought’ to: her at once, and the thankful 
mother scarcely thought of her past suffering, as she held the two close to 
her again. There were few questions that night, but the next day Mrs. 
Estlick told Burton how she had crawled along for three days, till found 
by the mail-carrier, who in his little wagon had turned back from Lake 
Shetek, having heard that the Indians were on the war-path against all 
whites. He had given her a seat, and driven on night and day till they 
reached Mankato, where she had been for a day or two, unable to move, but 
sending out to inquire of every party of fugitives if her children had been 
seen. 

For a fortnight the terrible massacre lasted. The people of the State, 
trusting in the friendship of the Indians, had been totally unprepared for 
such an outbreak, and the Indians themselves, who had been assured by 
half-breeds that the white people were too busy fighting each other to pay 
any attention to them, expected fully to take possession of the whole State, 
and burn and murder where they would. Terrible wrongs had been done 
them, and they avenged them even more terribly. Two hundred miles of 
beautiful country were made desolate. Hundreds died by savage hands, 
while hundreds more were taken into a captivity worse than death, which 
lasted till late in the fall, when they were rescued by General Sibley’s com- 
mand. Long before this Mrs. Estlick had left Minnesota far behind. But 
even now, at times, in her quiet New England home, a shudder creeps 
over her, as she recalls that August morning eight years ago, and remem- 
bers the weary way over which Burton carried the baby. 

Burton is a real boy, for this is no “ make-believe” story, as you may 
think. In the history of his native State, and the long chapters on the 
Sioux massacre of 1862, you will find his name, and a hint of all I have told 
you here. 

Helen C. Weeks. 
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MR. CLARENCE AT THE CAPITAL. 


—— the distinguished figures seen on Pennsylvania Avenue, one 
pleasant forenoon last winter, were two that you, my dear Young Folks, 
would have looked at twice. 

You would have noticed that one was a very young gentleman with a won- 
derfully easy air of self-possession. His boots (I must begin somewhere if I 
am going to describe him, and why not at the foundation ?) were so brightly 
polished that you might have seen the dome of the Capitol reflected in 
them. His slim legs were encased in a pair of extraordinarily tight-fitting 
plaid pantaloons, the maker of which appeared to have saved all he could 
of his material in order to put it into the outside seams, or welts ; and then 
to have been so highly pleased with his work, that he was actuated by a 
desire to show as much of it as possible when he cut the coat. This was 
almost painfully short. It looked as if it had been originally designed to 
have no skirts at all, but that, on reflection, skirts of the briefest dimensions 
had been given it, solely for the accommodation of a pair of side-pockets. 
In those the wearer carried his hands; and out of one of them a little cane 
stuck up behind, at about the angle of a plough-handle. 

This distinguished figure was accompanied by three dogs, — two of which, 
however, were only prints in red ink on the corners of his dickey, but so 
very lifelike that they seemed to be leaping simultaneously, from a wall 
of coat-collar on each side, into the cavern of his mouth. One could hardly 
help looking to see what game had darted before them into that den. 

The third was a real dog, —if it wasn’t a little bundle of white wool on 
four feet trotting at the young gentleman’s heels. This was, in fact, the 
other distinguished figure at which I said you would have looked twice. 

The two were moving in the crowd slowly down the avenue, when the 
young gentleman seemed suddenly to perceive, in the crowd coming up, an 
object to be avoided. He turned aside from the throng, stepped from the 
curbstone, stooped very low, bending one knee (until you would have trem- 
bled for his tight trousers), and looked through the crook of his arm at the 
little bundle of wool. 

“ Spring, sir!” said the young gentleman. 

And the bundle, winking a pair of small bright eyes behind comical shaggy 
eyebrows, sprang up into the crook with an agility that seemed decisively 
to settle the question of dog or no dog, if the eyes did not. There he lodged, 
and, the arm tightening about his body, he was carried over the mud to 
the street-car track, beside which the young gentleman stood carelessly, 
as if waiting for a car. 

Immediately a tall, awkward boy, in a dreadfully new-looking suit of stiff 
black clothes, and a dreadfully uncomfortable-looking necktie and shirt- 
collar (which might have been the occasion of his eyes bulging out so and 
his cheeks being so red), made long strides after him, calling out, “1 thought 
*t was you ! — hullo !” 
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The young gentleman appeared deeply interested just then in the public 
buildings of the city. First, he glanced up the long, spacious avenue, — 
ruled by the iron rails of a double car-track, bordered by trees, and thronged 
by carriages and pedestrians, — till his eyes took in the gray granite of the 
immense Treasury building, throwing its pillared south front across the 
end of the vista. Then, as the tall youth edged around on that side, he 
turned, and gazed long and admiringly at that white wonder, the Capitol, — 
its many-windowed marble walls rising above the trees, and its superb 
dome soaring far away in the sunlight, at the other end of the avenue. 

“Say! don’t ye know a fellah?” and with a low chuckle the awkward 
youth gave the gay young gentleman a little dig in the ribs with his fore- 
finger. 

Thereupon the young gentleman came down at once from the dome of 
the Capitol, turned square about, held up the little dog, and thrust him, 
snarling and yelping furiously, into the red face and bulging eyes of the tall 


boy, who shrieked “Git eout!” and leaped backwards so abruptly that 
he lost his hat in the gutter, and barely escaped tumbling after it. 

“Tsay! that’s dangerous!” picking up his hat, — eyes more protuberant 
and face redder than ever. 

“You will always find it dangerous to come up unawares behind strangers, 
and poke ’em in the ribs that way,” said the young gentleman, and returned 
to the dome of the Capitol. 

“Strangers! ain’t you Clarence?” said the tall boy, scraping the mud 
from his hat with his knife-blade. 
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“T am Mr. Clarence Fitz Adam. Stop your noise, Muff!” And Mr. 
Clarence (for it was indeed he with his dog, and now we know why we looked 
twice at them) cuffed the animal’s ears softly, as he tucked him back under 
his arm. 

“I’m Young Frogmore ; I live in the same house with you ; don’t you 
remember?” And the tall boy, snapping his blade, returned the hat to his 
head and the knife to his trousers pocket. 

“Frogmore ? Young Frogmore? Then who, may I ask,”— Mr. Clarence 
looked at him quizzingly, — “is Old Frogmore ?” 

“There ain’t no Old Frogmore/” retorted the tall boy, indignantly and 
ungrammatically. “Mr. Frogmore is my father, and HE’S A MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS!” uttering these last words in a tone that can only~be 
expressed by large capitals. 

“You don’t say so! I think I do remember you now. I saw you in 
the parlor, or on the balcony, where was it? But I thought you the son 
of that funny old lady with the knitting-work, — always knitting, you know, 
except when she stops to take snuff, which is about two thirds of the time.” 

“That ’s my Aunt Polly,” said Young Frogmore, with an offended air. 

“Beg pardon,” said Mr. Clarence, not in the least disconcerted ; “very 
fine old lady, I’m sure, — though she did call a servant to put my dog out, 
because he was inclined to be too sociable with her ball of white stocking- 
yarn; he took it for a relation, I suppose; he’s mostly yarn himself. 
Come, let’s walk ; I was waiting for the street car, but I believe it’s off 
the track up there.” 

Now if you fancy that Mr. Clarence changed his attitude thus suddenly 
towards his awkward acquaintance because he heard he was the son of a 
member of Congress, and thought better of him on that account, you are 
guessing only half the truth. The other half is, that Mr. Clarence had been 
in Washington long enough (that is, about three days) to begin to be some- 
thing of a politician. His uncle was there, trying to get a bill through the 
House ; “and to get bills passed, you must /oddy for them, you know,” the 
nephew wrote that night to his friend Lawrence Livingstone ; “that is, you 
must use personal influence with the members, which is often done by 
seeing and talking with them in the /oddies of Congress; I’ve elected 
myself a /obby-member, and 1’m going to secure Mr. F.’s vote for our bill 
by delicate attentions to his son. A vote’s a vote, you know.” 

Smiling with secret pride at the thought of this new sphere of action 
opening to his fine talents, Mr. Clarence put Muff on the sidewalk and 
offered the arm thus set at liberty to — 

“ Shall I say Mr. Frogmore?” he asked, with flattering politeness. 

The member’s son grinned and said, “I ain’t no mister. Call me by 
my name; Young Frogmore’s my name, and always will be.” 

“ Not when you get to be o/d, though?” 

“Yes, I'll still be Young, when I’m old as Methuselah. Young’s my 
name, I tell you. My Aunt Polly — her name’s Young —” 

“Indeed? I had somehow got the impression ’t was Wogg,” said Mr. 
Clarence, facetiously, — even at the risk of losing the Frogmore vote. 
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“ Wogg ? No!” said the member’s son, seriously ; and the witty surmise 
that so near a relative of the Frogmore family must be Mrs. Polly Wogg 
passed unnoticed. ‘“ She wanted to have me called after her, and as I wa’n’t 
born a girl, and could n’t very well be called Polly, she had me christened 
Young. She’s got prope’ty, ye know, and I’m to have it for the name.” 

“Well, I don’t know but what I would consent to be called Young Mr. 
Clarence to the end of my days on those pleasant conditions. How long 
have you been in Washington, Young F.?— if you will allow me to call you 
so, and drop the vogmore.” 

“ Of course!” said Young F.; and he added, “I’ve been here with my 
folks ever sence before Congress met.” 

“Dear me! then I suppose you know all about the city and can tell me 
lots of things. Let me see,— what are the dimensions of the Capitol?” 

They had by this time entered the pleasant grounds of the west front ; 
and Young F., lifting his eyes above the tree-shaded paths, and the lofty 
flights of steps above, to the face of the great national edifice, gleaming 
through the bare wintry boughs of the park, like the sun-streaked front of a 
huge sculptured iceberg, said all he knew was, it was awful big and awful high. 

“It stands on a plateau ninety feet above the Potomac water,” said Mr. 
Clarence, with bewildering volubility. “It covers nearly four acres of 
ground. Its entire length, from north to south, is seven hundred fifty-one 
feet four inches ; greatest breadth, three hundred twenty-four feet, including 
porticos and steps. The top of the dome is two hundred eighty-seven feet 
eleven inches above the base line of the east front, which is ever so much 
higher than where we stand. And I ’ve been here only three days.” 

Mr, Clarence proceeded to display the knowledge he had gained in that 
brief time by relating the history of the famous structure, — how the corner- 
stone of the original building was laid by George Washington, in 1793 (and 
you would have thought he had stood at the first President’s right hand on 
that memorable occasion); how the British burned the unfinished Capitol 
in 1814, and left only the walls standing; how it was rebuilt, completed in 
1827, and afterwards extended to its present proportions, between 1851 and 
1867, — costing altogether some twelve million dollars. “The main build- 
ing,” he added (and now you would have thought him the architect), “is 
built of Virginia sandstone, painted white. The extensions which form the 
north and south wings are of Massachusetts marble. The original dome 
was of wood. The new one — though you would n’t think it, being painted 
white, and looking so light and airy — is built entirely of cast-iron, of which 
it took nearly five thousand tons.” 

Young F, stared alternately at the building and at his companion, whose 
facility for acquiring and imparting information amazed him even more than 
the Capitol itself. 

“ The east front is the thing,” said Mr. Clarence ; and they walked round 
to it, ascending the steep grade of the street, past the Senate, or north wing, 
and standing in the great square east of the Capitol. Before them rose the 
enormous snowy pile, with its three lofty porticos, its groves of marble 
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columns, its frozen cataracts of descending steps, and the wondrous bubble 
of the dome piercing the sky over all. 

Young F., with his neck stretched back, and his mouth open, seemed to 
be staring at the statue of Freedom crowning the summit of the dome. 

“Don’t fall in love with that young woman, I beg!” said Mr. Clarence. 
“It would be a hopeless passion. She is in station high above you. Be- 
sides, she has no heart, — being of bronze, cast hollow. She is a great girl, 
— nineteen feet and a half high, and weighing (think of that for a nice arm- 
ful !) fifteen thousand pounds!” 

Young F., gazing till his neck ached, declared that he “could n’t see no 
statue,” but that he was thinking how much like an inverted spinning-top 
the dome was, — and what a whopper! and how he would like to see it tip 
over and spin! “What statue ?” he asked. 

“Don’t you see it standing on the very top of the lantern, which is atop 
of the dome?” Mr. Clarence asked; but Young F. could see nothing up 
there but the point of his big spinning-top. 

“Why, then, you must be near-sighted ; too great convexity of the crys- 
talline lens, which accounts for the prominence of your eyes.” 

“ How does it look to you?” said Young F., still gazing and trying to 
make out the statue. 

“To tell the truth, the lovely crea- 
ture appears to my eye as a tall In- 
dian, in a big blanket and with a 
heavy bunch of war-feathers on his 
head. But this is the way she really 
looks.” And Mr. Clarence took from 
his pocket-book a card photograph 
of the statue. “How do you like 
it?” 

Young F. said “he liked it all fust- 
rate but the odd head-dress.” 

“That,” said Mr. Clarence, “is in- 
tended for a sort of ornamental hel- & 
met, composed of an eagle’s beak and § 
plumes. Since you don’t fancy it, I 
am happy to inform you that it was not = 
a part of the original design of the = 
artist, Crawford, but that it was add- = 
ed at the suggestion of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, then our Secretary of War, — 

a gentleman who has since done other 

things which we of the North consider 

— well, not in very good taste, to say the least,” he added, diplomatically, 
not knowing yet what Young F.’s political sentiments might be. 

Ascending the steps of the central portico, Young F. looked up at the 
groups of colossal statuary on the marble abutments, and asked, “ Who is 
that big fellah pitchin’ the ball ? — looks as if he was in for a ten-strike !” 
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“If it had n’t been for that dig fe/- 
Jah, as you rightly call him,” said Mr. 
Clarence, laughing, “ you and I would 
n’t be here now ; American civilization, 
probably, would n’t be here. He is 
the Noah of the New World. I mean, 
Christopher Columbus. The ball he 
holds up is the little globe we live on, 
— ora symbol of it. The crouching 
figure beside him is an Indian girl, — 
showing the astonishment of her race 
at the sight of Europeans.” 

On which theme the young gentle- 
man was inclined to be eloquent. But 
Young F. turned to observe “ the two 
chaps a ’ras’lin’,” as he named the 

iii, principal figures in the opposite group, 
“ —a backwoodsman wrestling with a 
savage for his tomahawk. “The moth- 

er, leaning over her rescued babe, is 
good,” remarked Mr. Clarence. “ But 

the dog is n’t natural. He should be diving at the savage’s legs, instead of 
standing by and looking on, with that mild expression of countenance.” 
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Turning to see how the criticism struck Young F., he was pleased to observe 
that much edified individual standing, also with 42s mouth open, as if in 
sympathetic imitation of the marble dog. 

Having called attention to the fact that this was “the famous eastcrn 
portico on which the Presidents are inaugurated in the view of multitudes,” 
Mr. Clarence led the way onward, beneath the shadows of the massy marble 
columns, and they entered the Rotunda, — that vast circular hall occupying 
the centre of the main building, beneath the dome, which hangs its lofty 
canopy — pictured with azure and golden clouds, and flying angelic forms — 
high above it, like a mimic sky. 

“This is the inside of your big top,” said Mr. Clarence, as they looked 
round at the large paintings on the walls, and up at the springing, airy 
galleries above, from which two or three men, appearing no bigger than 
boys at that height, looked down on them. “It almost makes me dizzy to 
look up where they are; I wonder how it seems to be up there and look 
down !” 

Young F. said he should like to try it; and they found a custodian who 
showed them the way to the staircases. He also took charge of Muff, who 
took charge of Mr. Clarence’s cane, sitting sedately with it in his mouth, 
beside the custodian’s chair, within the Rotunda, waiting for his master’s 
return. : 

Ascending a series of gloomy iron staircases, which rang beneath their 
feet ; glad enough to stop and take breath when there was a chance to look 
out on the acres of sheathed roof above which the dome still carried them, 
or to get glimpses of the blue world around ; up, up, up, betwixt the outer 
and inner shells of which the vast bubble is built, — winding among num- 
berless iron braces and arched supports, upon which windows in the outer 
shell here and there let in the light, they reached at last, at an opening be- 
tween the inner shell and the canopy, a lofty gallery, high up in the dome. 

There Mr. Clarence uttered a shout of glee} the echoing ring of which, 
beneath the metallic vault, and down the hollow sphere of the immense 
Rotunda, quite astonished him. 

“Upon my honor, I did n’t know I had such a voice, or I would n’t have 
spoken. QO, see the little people moving down there! and Muff with my 
cane, — though I can’t see the cane ; and he looks like a little white rat! ” 

“T can’t see no people,” said Young F., gazing down from the gallery, — 
“only somethin’ that looks like mud-turtles crawlin’ along the ground !” 

When below, he could not see the figures painted in the canopy; and to 
the eyes even of the sharp-sighted Mr. Clarence these had appeared airy 
and fine, floating in the clouds. But now — 

“Gracious! ain’t they coarse, though?” cried Young F., looking up at 
the nearest, close above his head. 

“Call them not coarse, but colossal,” said Mr. Clarence, in his fine way ; 
— “as they must be, to be seen with effect from below. Will you have the 
kindness, sir,” — addressing the custodian of the gallery, — “to explain to 
us the meaning of these allegorical groups ?” 
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“Painting by Brumidi,” said the man. “An Italian. Came to this coun- 
try in eighteen fifty-two. Area of painting, four thousand six hundred sixty- 
four square feet. Circumference of canopy, two hundred five feet; height 
from base to centre, twenty feet seven inches. Interior group of thirteen 
star-crowned female figures, floating with joined hands, represents the thir- 
teen original States. Washington, seated between the figures of Liberty and 
Fame, completes the circle.” 

He went on to explain the other groups, illustrating the Arts and Sci- 
ences, Agriculture, Commerce, and the usual range of kindred allegorical 
subjects ; in all which Young F. took not the smallest interest until he came 
to War, —a spirited figure, with drawn sword, and an accompanying Eagle, 
driving down to perdition a terrified rebel rout, with faces intended for por- 
traits of leaders in the late rebellion, — Jeff Davis fleeing affrighted in a 
female hood, Breckinridge with finger on mouth, Stephens, Jackson, and 
Lee. 

These details tickled Young F. immensely. But Mr. Clarence assumed 
a dignified patriotic air, and said he thought such personalities degraded 
an otherwise noble work, and that the time would come when the country 
would be ashamed of them. 

Being told that they could go up still higher to the tholus, or lantern, 
which forms a sort of pedestal to the statue of Freedom, on the summit 
of the dome, he dragged Young F. away from the contemplation of the group 
of War, and commenced the ascent. 

The dome, as I have said, is composed of two separate shells; each is 
made of strong cast-iron plates firmly bolted together, and the two are 
rendered mutually self-supporting by an endless array of iron arches and 
braces. The canopy is a sort of continuation of the inner shell. Upwards, 
over that, and within the outer shell, by staircases winding amid a wilder- 
ness of props and pillars, they climbed to a little gallery surrounding the 
tholus. 

“© heavens! what a view!” exclaimed the enthusiastic Mr. Clarence. 
“It’s as good as going up in a balloon. Now you can get a good idea of 
the way the city is laid out. There are the alphabetical streets, — A Street, 
B Street, and so on, — running east and west. The numbered streets — 
First, Second, Third Street, and so on—run north and south. The broad 
avenues, named after the States, run diagonally across the streets, in various 
directions ; see them radiating from the grounds of the Capitol beneath us, 
like the spokes of a magnificent wheel !” 

But Young F. complained that the higher he went the less he could see. 

“What! don’t you see Pennsylvania Avenue, for instance, running a 
mile and a half northwest, or rather north of west, straight as an arrow, to 
the Treasury ?” 

“TI see something looks like a straight canal with boats and little skiffs 
in it, — that’s all.” 

“The boats are street-cars and the skiffs are carriages! If you want to 
see real water, look off on the broad and misty Potomac; you can see 
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that?” Young F. thought he could. “And the Virginia shore over beyond, 
— Arlington Heights up yonder, and Alexandria below; is it possible you 
don’t see ’em? And, on this side, that huge, unfinished Washington 
Monument; the Smithsonian Institution, near to us; and all this beautiful, 
blue, hazy, hilly country around — O, had I the wings of a dove!” cried the 
excited Mr. Clarence, flapping his arms in an alarming manner, as if he was 
going to take flight from the top of the Capitol. 

“What’s this ’ere tholus for?” asked Young F., looking up into it. 

“That is the lantern which is lighted when Congress has night sessions, 
to be seen for miles away, as you must have observed ; or are n’t your eyes 
good for even that?” 

Mr. Clarence wished to remain viewing the world from the gallery; but 
poor Young F., who could see nothing, complained that “‘’t was thunderin’ 
cold up there, besides,” and he had left his overcoat at the house. 

* So have I, but enthusiasm keeps me warm,” said Mr. Clarence. “ Hur- 
rah!” he suddenly exclaimed. “It’s twelve o’clock ; there go up the flags 
over the House and Senate ; Congress is in session !— now I ’nt ready to go 
down.” 

So they returned, clattering down the ringing staircases, to the Rotunda, 
where they found Muff, lying on the floor, with his paws on the cane, — 
which, however, he took up again immediately, and held in his mouth, with 
a countenance full of white curls and innocence, as soon as he saw his 
master coming. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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A CLEAN SWEEP. 


WEE-EP, OH-H!” I can give you no idea, on paper, of the wild, 

almost sorrowful sound of those two words uttered in the manner 
usual to the wandering cleaner of chimneys. The first time I ever heard the 
plaintive cry it arrested my attention at once, and interested-me more in 
its source than did any other of the familiar street sounds. 

“Swee-ep, oh-h!” It rose into the clear air of a bright morning, just 
opposite to a pleasant house on West Eleventh Street. And Harry, from 
the window, cried, “ Look! look, Flora! Here’s old Nick!” 

Flora had heard of “old Nick,” though she never had seen him, and as 
“Brother Harry” was nearly twice her years, she supposed he knew every- 
thing, so she hurried to the window, not doubting that the veritable Prince 
of Evil would greet her sight. 

He was just crossing the street towards them. He began with an old 
cap with ear-pieces that tied where his chin would be if he was a little boy, 
and he ended with what must be “ws bare and very black. Something like 
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a woollen tunic still hung on him, and below the skirt of it showed through 
a hole as he walked something round like a knee, but ever so much whiter 
than face or hands; indeed, you could not have told whether there were 
black eyes or blue ones in that face ; but when he sung “ Swee-ep, oh-h!” 
he opened a mouth set round with red lips and white teeth, as red and as 
white as Harry’s. 

“Why, it’s only a little negro boy, after all!” exclaimed Flora in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

“Negro!” said Harry with an air of superior wisdom. “He isn’t a 
negro at all. I guess you or I’d be black if we had to go up chimneys. 
He’d be as white as we, if he was washed. Would n’t he, Uncle Launt?” 

Uncle Launt answered carelessly, “I guess so,” without comprehending 
what they were talking about, for he was busy at the piano, composing a 
voluntary for his next Sunday morning opening of the new church organ. 

Flora, though hearing Harry’s words, was absorbed in wonder at the 
sooty elf outside. She wondered much what those things might be which 
he carried 6n his shoulder. There was a three-cornered sharp thing a little 
like a hoe, a long brush, a short brush, a pole with a hook on the end of it, 
and a coil of very dingy rope. It began. to dawn upon her mind that inti- 
mate acquaintance with these articles might be the cause of their owner 
being dingy too. 

While she thought about it, “old Nick’s” miniature had reached the 
middle of the crossing just as an elegantly dressed little boy with a bright 
_ new wheelbarrow, and escorted by an older brother, was about to cross. 
The elder boy seemed fearful that they should soil their nice suits by con- 
tact with the sweep and his brushes, and, burdened somewhat with a sense 
of importance, he rudely called, “Get out of the way there, Sooty!” that the 
sweep might step aside and leave the little one and wheelbarrow a free, dry 
passage. 

But Sooty felt his rights, if he was poor and dingy. Without this feeling, 
and courage to fight for themselves in life’s hard battle, what would become 
of such as he? He didn’t stop to think that, had he been clean and well 
dressed, the other boy would never have spoken to him so; but he knew 
by sensitive instinct that very many children look upon the poor as objects 
to be shunned, they scarcely know why. 

So he stood his grownd, refusing to move till they should pass. The boy 
with the wheelbarrow, rather afraid of so queer an object, looked up at his 
brother and hesitated to move on. 

“Go along, Charley,” said his brother. “He sha’n’t touch you.” Just 
as if poor “ Sooty ” had any idea of doing so. He only claimed his share 
of the crossing. But Charley’s “big brother” wished to plume himself on 
protecting Charley, so he straightened up and looked very fierce. 

This was too much for “Sooty.” It was sad enough to his little heart 
to see other boys so favored, so happy with their beautiful playthings, when 
he never in all his life had even so much as a wheelbarrow; sad enough, 
without unkindness from those to whom he and his slavish life were such a 
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contrast. It was a mean act, a thought worthy of “old Nick” himself; but 
after the children passed, as they did without other molestation of him than 
scowling looks, “Sooty” turned, and reaching out his long brush, wiped it 
on the rich cloth dress of the child. He felt no ill-will towards the poor 
little fellow, but he thought the other boy woulc be spited worse than by an 
injury done to himself. He knew it was very wrong, and hastily shouldering 
his brush, he turned to run. But before he could wink he lay sprawling in 
the mud, and the “big brother” was moving off with a mutter and backward 
shake of the head, wiping his hands with his white handkerchief, as if the 
touch of the sweep had soiled them. A little ashamed I think he felt too, 
as he glanced up at the window and saw little Flora’s look of sorrow, and 
Harry shaking his fist at him. 

“Oh!” cried Flora in a prolonged sigh, as “Sooty” picked himself up 
and came and sat on the curbstone, rubbing his bare knee and making with 
tears two canals through the grime on his face. 

“T—I just wish /’d been out there,” said Harry, indignantly; “that 
little dandy could n’t ’a’ made me get out o’ the way.” 

“What’s the matter, children?” questioned Uncle Launt, coming to the 
window. While Harry explained all, in an excited manner, and with appro- 
priate gestures, Flora crept to Uncle Launt’s side, and holding his hand 
in both hers, hung upon him, with her cheek against him, and a most pitiful 
expression on her face. 

“Give him a penny, do, Uncle Launt, and then he won’t cry.” Uncle 
Launt was Flora’s great friend, and a penny was her grand cure for 
trouble. She remembered with gratitude the many times when the dear 
uncle had wiped her eyes with his soft silk handkerchief, putting a kiss on 
her cheek and a penny in her hand at the same moment. ~* 

“JT declare!” said that sympathizing gentleman, “it’s a shame! Here, 
Bub!” and he opened the window as he spoke; “don’t cry any more; you 
are n’t hurt much. Go down in the area and get something to eat.” 

At first the little sweep took no notice, except to lift his dirty face and look 
at them. Seeing the streaks upon it, Flora’s mind reverted to what Harry 
had said, and she anxiously appealed to Uncle Launt with, “ Would he be 
as white as we, if he was washed? Can’t he de washed, Uncle, and not go 
in dirty chimneys again ?” 

At that moment Flora’s mother entered, and lMing her hand on her 
brother’s arm, said, “ Launt, dear, don’t you think that little blackamoor out 
there could go into the spare-room chimney and take down the swallow’s 
nest? You know how they disturb us with their noise, and the other day, 
when one of the young ones fell into the fireplace, we were obliged to have 
a mason come and take the register-front all away to get it.” 

“Would it hurt the birds, ma?” inquired Harry. 

“Not if the boy is careful ; and we can put them in the garden till they 
can fly. The old birds will find them.” 

So out went Uncle Launt, closely followed by the children, and all three 
escorted the sweep into the kitchen. He was quite ready to explore the 
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Spare-room chimney, to do which he must go on the roof and reach the 
nest from the outside. 

While he was up there, Flora renewed her questions to her mother on the 
propriety of having him washed, and Harry seconded her with, “‘O yes, ma. 
Just for fun, let’s wash him and put on some of my old clothes and see if 
lie would look like other boys.” 

But all “mamma” said was, —“ We'll see. Now run away, darlings, 
into the parlor.” 

While they speculated in their childish way as to how the nest was to be 
taken and the birds provided for, “mamma” held a consultation with Uncle 
Laurtt, who then went on the roof. 

It seemed to Harry and Flora that they never would come down. At last 
they heard them in the hall, and as Flora ran to open the door, Uncle Launt 
said, with a flourishing bow, “ Miss Flora Florimel, let me introduce’ my 
young friend, ‘little Nick,’ — no relation to ‘ old Nick.’ ” 

“O my!” said Flora. 

“T declare, ma!” said Harry, in a patronizing tone, “that gray suit looks 
better on him than it does on me. You know pa never liked it.” 

“Little Nick” cast down his eyes bashfully, but with such a pleased 
expression that he showed two dimples, and these, with bright brown eyes, 
made him almost handsome. 

“‘ Walk in,” said Uncle Launt with a polite wave of his hand towards the 
parlor. “Walk it and let’s hear something about yourself. Can’t you do 
anything besides sweep chimneys ?” 

“J kin dance,” said “little Nick,” shyly. ‘’Fore I lived with Gripps, I 
used ter dance with a tambourine fur a old Dutch woman with a organ; but 
her husband went to the war and her organ got took fur rent.” 

“Dance! the very thing! Organs are just in my line,” said Uncle 
Launt, seating himself at the piano and rattling off the “ Fisher’s Hornpipe.” 
“ What tune do you dance to?” 

“ Muggy Moll’s organ played six tunes when it was new, but the ‘ Washer- 
woman ’ would n’t go after a while. ‘Lannagan’s Ball’ used to pick up the 
most pennies.” 

“ Muggy Moll! Mercy! Launt, can you understand what he is talking 
about ?” 

“Certainly, Jenny,” replied her brother, more familiar with street lingo. 
** Muggy Moll’ was the old woman —” 

“ Yes,” interrupted “little Nick ” with an intelligent, sidelong glance, “ her 
name was Mrs. Molschicksey, but we fellers called her ‘Muggy’ ’cause she 
could drink more beer ’n any woman in Ratsbane Row.” 

“Shocking! Launt, we must n’t let the children hear such talk. Come, 
play and let him dance and go.” 

Away flew Uncle Launt’s fingers in the mazes of the “ Washerwoman,” 
and, overcoming his shyness, “little Nick’s” feet flew in time, and with 
gestures of the tambourine after his old familiar way. He seemed to enjoy 
it quite as well as the rest. His cheeks grew red, and eyes and mouth 
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beamed with smiles, while his lithe little limbs seemed endued with perpetual 
motion. But the music ceased, and an instant change came over him. The 
light was all gone out of his face.. 

“Oh! I must go,” he cried. “ Gripps will lick me orful ! ” 

“Gripps? Who és Gripps?” questioned “ mamma.” 

“Oh! he’s the man I works fur. He finds brushes and a many little 
chaps like me, and eats and sleeps us fur our work. We sweeps and gives 
him the pay, — three shill’n a chimney ; an’ if we don’t clean many ’s two a 
day we gets no supper and maybe a orful lick’n.” 

“Well, here ’s pay for two chimneys, — once for getting the swallows’ nest 
and once for the dance.” 

But “little Nick ” drew back; he knew he had n’t earned it. 

“ Please, sir,” he faltered, “1’d rather go home in my old clothes, for 
Gripps would take these and sell’em. They ’re no good to me; I’d spoil 
’em in a week.” 

“ Quite_a philosopher, upon my word. Well, let’s know all about your- 
self. Maybe I ’ll talk to Gripps and get you a better place. Where’s your 
father and mother? where did you come from?” 

“ Ha’ n’t got no father. Mother lives to Sing Sing. I ’a’n’t seen her 
since I was so high. She got took off fur taking things.” 

“ And how did you manage to live without stealing ?” questioned Uncle 
Launt with a keen glance. 

“Little Nick” hung down his head. How could it be possible that such 
wretchedness should not lead to lying and stealing? 

So you never take anything, never tell lies?” continued the inquisitive 
gentleman. 

“‘T never took only victuals. When mother was took, and I had no place 
to go, I went shares with Larry Maguire and sold newspapers, an’ we slept 
in the cellar of the printing-office. The ingin was in there and it was warm. 
I was n’t used to sell’n’ papers, and when I did n’t make my pile, I cribbed 
a loaf o’ bread or a handful o’ taters from the market, an’ we roasted ’em 
by the ingin biler.” 

“Would you like to get away from Gripps? Would you like to have a 
home, and go to school?” asked mamma. 

“TI dunno. He’s purty good to us when we makes a good job. He gives 
us a half a glass o’ beer apiece some days, an’ allers fresh meat of a Sun- 
day.” 

“Well, it grows late. I think you had better go. Tell us where you live, 
and we ’ll see about Gripps. You’d better leave your new clothes here till 
you come again, so they ’Il be safe.” 

Very long faces were Harry’s and Flora’s when they saw the little sweep 
going away in his dingy rags, but it was a clean though rather sad face that 
he lifted towards the window where they looked after him. However, his 
pleasant visit and good dinner had lightened his heart somewhat, and Uncle 
Launt promised to see him soon again. 

Harry and Flora were among those fortunate children who have a “ grand- 
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pa” and “grandma.” The father and mother of “mamma” and Uncle 
Launt lived “away out West” in Illinois, with other uncles. Two of the 
uncles kept a large store in a country town. 

One day, at dinner, Uncle Launt said, “ Well, Jenny, I have bought ‘little 
Nick.’” Flora and Harry stared in open-mouthed wonder, and “mamma” 
said, “I’m very glad.” 

“Yes, the old fellow hated to give him up; he was ‘sich a foine stiddy 
lad,’ he said, and ‘worth a gra’ dale’ to him in the ‘thrade.’ He should 
have to charge something for the loss of him, but ‘a gintlemin’ like me 
would make it all right ‘av coorse’; with plenty more blarney. I got him 
off for two dollars, after the old scamp had asked me five, but he knew I 
was in no wise bound to pay him anything, and that he could get hosts more 
of just such boys, for barely keeping them from starvation.” 

* And when is he to start?” 

“Start! Where, ma?” eagerly inquired Harry. 

“To your grandfather’s, my child. Uncle John has written that he will 
take him into the store, and he will live with grandpa; for they have no little 
boys now, and Uncle John does n’t want him with his, till he is sure he is 
a good boy.” 

“ And sha’ n’t we see him any more?” said Flora. 

“Yes,” replied her uncle, “he will be here to-morrow, and the next day 
I shall start him off on the cars in care of one of my friends.” 

The sun shone very brightly on three childish faces, when Harry and 
Flora went to the railway station to bid their new acquaintance “good by.” 
He was not to be “ little Nick,” or “ Sooty,” or “ Sweep,” any more, but his 
own manly self, — “ William Farwell.” The children told him they should 
write to him when they wrote to “ grandpa and grandma,” and he promised 
to try to learn to write soon, so that he could reply. Everything seemed 
new and strange to him, and never having been out of the great city he was 
leaving, he felt doubtful at times of being happy anywhere else ; but the 
gentleman with whom he was to go seemed kind, and every novelty diverted 
him. He carried a small carpet-bag, in which were several nice little gifts 
from the children, with more useful things from “mamma.” Uncle Launt 
was greatly amused to see his pleased survey of his. clotlfes and glances of 
comparison at other boys, as if he was conscious that he now looked as 
respectable as the best. And though smiling at the vanity, Uncle Launt 
reflected that there is much in that same feeling of ooking well to make us 
all more anxious to de what we look. 

* * * * * * 

And so they parted five years ago, — the children of wealth to return to 
their happy home, the child of poverty to start anew in life, to make his 
character and his fortune whatever they might prove. 

Five years can change people a great deal. Little Harry’s gray suit was 
worn out long ago, and one or two others were outgrown before they had 
a chance to wear out, and the little boy that wore them wears such no more. 
He is grown to the dignity of coats and vests, and that greater and better 
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dignity of a good reputation. If he continues to grow and improve, I 
should not be surprised if, when you and I go “out West” together, we 
should find him in a store with a large handsome sign on its front, on which 
we shall read “ CLEMENT BROTHERS & FARWELL.” 

Caroline Augusta Howard. 


~SGRPEO- 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT. 


HE Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 

They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 

“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, — 
You are! 

What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 
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Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing! 
O let us be married, — too long we have tarried, — 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in a wood, a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose, — 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 
Your ring?” Said the piggy, “1 will.” 

So they took it away, and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined on mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 

And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, — 

The moon, 

They danced by the light of the moon. 


vs 


Edward Lear. 
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JACK’S VICTORY. 


IV. 

ROM what has been already said, it will be seen that Jack’s companions 
were quarrelsome. They quarrelled over their food, over their sleep- 
ing-places, and, indeed, whenever there was the slightest provocation. 
Their food was the flesh of the reindeer, the seal, and the walrus. Their 
sleeping-place was on the snow, outside the ship; but some parts of it were 
better protected than others, and there was often a fight among them for a 

snug corner. 

At first the fighting was general. But when I arranged the dogs in 
separate teams they gradually got used to each other, and came to look 
upon themselves as so many little separate knots or communities. In fact, 
each team became, after a while, a sort of clan, ruled over by the strong- 
est and most active dog of the number, who could, in fair fight, whip any 
single dog among them. In any general quarrel within the team he always 
had backers enough to win an easy victory, and in every team there was at 
least one dog when disposed to dispute the superiority of the leader ; but he 
usually suffered severely for it, if he made the attempt. 

Erebus was the deader of the leaders, or rather the master of the masters. 
In any general fight he always came off victorious, and his was, of course, 
the conquering team. Sometimes one team regularly squared itself for 
battle against another; and fierce and furious was the contest. If one of 
these happened to be the team of Erebus, Jack, as in duty bound, followed 
his leader into the fight, and helped to win. But he had no heart in the 
business. Erebus did not like him, nor he Erebus; and thinking himself 
an ill-used dog, he resolved to become a conspirator. He aimed at nothing 
less than the supreme power himself. He determined to hurl Erebus out 
of his lofty place, and mount to it over his bleeding body. 

The difficulties in the way of this will be at once apparent. The society 
of my dogs was the most completely organized that can be imagined. There 
was, as we have seen, first, a supreme ruler, then subordinate rulers, then 
patient subjects. There were, to be sure, many local and temporary dis- 
turbances, many private quarrels. There were always dissatisfied dogs 
who believed in their own claims to be the rulers and not the ruled; but 
these got badly whipped whenever they undertook to make their claims 
good. Then there were those who never attempted a fight after their 
first defeat, but, on the contrary, made themselves miserably happy over the 
quarrels of their successful rivals. By growling “I told you so,” “I told 
you so,” day in and day out, they showed their unalterable conviction 
that dog society was going to pieces. These, had they been human be- 
ings, would have been called “croakers”; being dogs, taey were only 
“yow-yows.” 

Of course this dog society, like human governments, was liable to revo- 
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lution. That it was liable to domestic disturbance we have already seen. 
But a revolution was now about to shake the old established system to its 
foundations. For a wonder the “ yow-yows ” proved to be right this time, 
though not in the way they expected. , 

Seeing how matters stood between Erebus and Arkadik, Jack watched 
his chance. We had camped and built a snow-house (being on a journey 
of some length), and were preparing for a much needed rest, when Jack was 
observed to pick up his supper, which had just been dealt out, and move 
off after Arkadik, who had gone behind a snow-bank to have her supper all 
alone. Heretofore she had always taken her meals under the protection of 
Erebus. 

She growled a little when Jack came near her; but the cunning fellow 
stopped immediately, and began eating, or pretending to do so, as hard as 
he could. ; His supper was the half of the leg of a reindeer, very hard frozen, 
and with the bone in it. 

Arkadik’s supper had no bone in it at all, and was soon all eaten up. 
Then she began to sniff round for more; but there was no more. She 
looked at Jack and seemed to envy him the leg that he was leisurely gnaw- 
ing at. : 

Now Jack had not gone there within sight of her for nothing, nor had he 
eaten slowly without a purpose. As soon as he saw Arkadik looking at 
him he looked at her; but he did not growl as Erebus always did when he 


was eating and she looking at him. On the contrary, he looked particu- 
larly amiable, and wagged his tail in an engaging manner. This unexpected 
treatment induced Arkadik to approach nearer. Jack looked even more 
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pleasant than before, and he gave a little cry of satisfaction. Arkadik 
pricked up her ears, and tried to wag her tail in imitation of Jack, but she 
could n’t. Jack, seeing this, seized what was left of his supper, — about half, 
— threw back his ears with a most affectionate expression, and, after run- 
ning all the way around Arkadik, bounced right up in front of her, and 
dropped the supper at her feet. Then he bounced round her again, and, 
fetching up once more in front of her, he crouched upon the snow and 
watched her. 

Arkadik at first looked much surprised; but, being very hungry, she fell 
to work upon this unexpected addition to her supper, without asking a 
single question ; and when she had finished it she began to gnaw away at 
the bone in the same self-satisfied manner. 

Meanwhile Jack never once took his eyes off her. It was very plain that 
he was hungry himself, and, on that account, repented of his generosity ; 
but then he had a point to gain, and he wagged his tail in the prospect of a 
certain triumph. Altogether he was a very confident, happy-looking dog. 

Jack and Arkadik repeatedly exchanged glances ; and it was soon clear 
enough that an understanding had been reached. Then along comes Ere- 
bus. He pauses a little way off, looking first astonished, as much as to say, 
“What does this mean?” Then he looks mighty fierce, as if he would say 
“T ll settle with you, sir” ; whereupon Jack gets up, and goes between Ere- 
bus and Arkadik, and sets his hair all on end, and paws the snow, and gets 
his back up generatly. Erebus does the same. Then, turning to one side, 
he goes on, thinking better of it. Both dogs growl, but they do not come 
to blows. Then Jack crouches down near Arkadik, who is by this time 
thoroughly satisfied that Jack is neither going to take the bone away from 
her, nor to let any other dog do it, not even Erebus. 

This conduct on the part of Erebus, Jack, and Arkadik is observed by 
Karsuk, who comes along to see what is the matter. He seems to be saying 
to himself, while he is coming up, “Hallo, what’s going on here? what ’s 
that fellow got to do with Arkadik?” Then, his curiosity getting the better 
of him, he approaches Arkadik, as if to get the bone away from her. At this 
Jack gets his back up again, paws the snow, bristles and growls, and Karsuk, 
now thoroughly satisfied, trots off, seemingly muttering to. himself, “ What 
can all this mean? I really should like to know!” 

After Arkadik has been gnawing at the bone for some time Jack goes 
close up to her. She growls a little, but Jack looks so amiable that she 
is n’t afraid of losing her bone. Then Jack gives her a lick or two with his 
big tongue about the chaps, and trots off after Karsuk. 

Karsuk growls too when Jack comes up to him, but, satisfied that Jack 
is in an amiable mood and not seeking a fight, subsides immediately, and 
after they have exchanged glances, they trot off together a little way in 
the most sociable manner. In about five minutes they return, by different 
routes, however, and both lie on the snow and go to sleep. It is evident 
they have had a “talk” together; or, to use a political phrase, Jack had 
“seen” Karsuk. 
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Arkadik lies down too; but by and by she goes over to Jack and crawls 
close up to him, and puts her head on his big shoulder, and her nose in the 
great thick fur of his neck, and then goes to sleep. 

Thus had Jack already begun to make a “ring.” He had one strong link 
forged already. He had almost forged another. We will now see what 
came of it. 


V. 


EREBUS was evidently very tired and not in a fighting mood, or he would 
have broken up this nice little arrangement. He was too shrewd a dog not 
to perceive it all. But in the morning he went around to the three offenders 
separately. First he made at Karsuk, and bit him on the side of the face, 
which did not, you may be sure, make Karsuk love Erebus any better than 
before. Then he did the same to Arkadik, before Jack had a chance to 
interfere. When he did so it was in a very fierce manner, and Arkadik ran 
away crying, while Jack and Erebus stood facing each other, pawing the 
snow, and growling. Neither of them made any further advances toward a 
fight, but after a minute or so, as if by mutual consent, they both turned 
around and deliberately walked off in opposite directions. 

At these novel movements Whitey and Schnapps looked on wonderingly, 
and so did Amna-aya. Clearly they could not tell what to make of the 
affair. That Erebus should allow anything like this to go on under his very 
nose, without instantly offering fight, and calling on them all for help, was 
what they could not understand. They began to have a sort of respect for 
Jack, since he could bully their master in this way. Everybody must have 
observed the fact, that while few men like to attack those who are in power, 
all applaud those who do, crying, “Bravo! bravo!” “Hit him again!” 
“Give it to him!” and so on. Dogs are not unlike men in this respect. 
Jack was making rapid strides towards civilization. 

But this little by-play was speedily put an end to by the driver summon- 
ing the animals to be hitched to the sledge. Then they were all quiet 
enough, being afraid of the whip. 

When we had started it was observed that Arkadik was looking inquir- 
ingly back over her shoulder. She did it several times, then, suddenly, 
when she thought the driver was not noticing her, she fell out of her place. 
Then she darted under Amna-aya’s line, and, quick as lightning, crowded in 
between Amna-aya and Jack. 

Jack looked round at Arkadik kindly and approvingly, and both of them 
pulled away at a tremendous rate, as if they were afraid of the whip. Arka- 
dik knew well enough that she had done wrong in slipping out of her place. 
so she tried to make up with the driver by extra duty. And indeed the poor 
little thing did pull for dear life, panting as if her heart would break, 
and bending down to her work as if she would drag the whole sledge her- 
self. 

Seeing where Arkadik was, I said to the driver, “ Arkadik is out of her 
place.” He said in reply, “1 see it; but she pulls harder there, I think. 
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We had better try her alongside of Jack.” So the cunning little cock-nosed 
Arkadik and the big ambitious Jack had their own way of it. 

All this was observed by Erebus, but that tyrant did not dare leave his 
place to punish Arkadik, for he respected the whip as much as the rest of 
the dogs. Still less could he spring over Amna-aya and Arkadik to attack 
Jack ; but he looked unutterable things, and growled in a manner to strike 
terror into any dog’s heart less brave than Jack’s. Worse than all this, he 
let fly with his sharp teeth in a most spiteful manner, to say nothing of its 
meanness, and made poor innocent Amna-aya’s nose bleed. This caused 
her to cry as if she had been half killed; and, without waiting for another 
hint, she fell back and shot in between Arkadik and Jack. 

She had scarcely got there, however, before the driver, seeing what she 
was about, cried “ Hi! hi!” and struck her with his whip, cutting her sharply, 
and making her cry worse than ever. Taking this as a hint to get back 
where she came from, she was leaving her place, when Arkadik, enraged at 
perceiving how she had been treated, fell upon Amna-aya’s neck and shook 
her urimercifully. Amna-aya seemed now to forget her pain and to get angry 
too, for she made fight with Arkadik, and the two rolled over on the snow. 
“Hi! hi!” shouted the driver. On went the other five dogs, as fast as they 
could run, and the two that were fighting fell to the rear and were dragged 
along after the sledge at some distance behind. 

As soon as this happened they stopped fighting of course, and tried to 
get on their legs, which was not accomplished for several minutes, however. 
They had been drawn a considerable distance, and poor unfortunate Amna- 
aya had struck her head against a sharp piece of ice that was sticking up 
about a foot above the surface. This made her yowl worse and worse. Her 
shrieks of “ Amna-aya, aya, aya, aya” were most distressing to hear. 

While this was going on, Erebus and Jack — Arkadik and Amna-aya hav- 
ing fallen out of their places — were brought side by side. Full of anger, 
and forgetting all about the whip, they flew at each other’s throats. In an 
instant they also were rolling on the snow, tearing away at each other, and 
growling in a very loud and vicious manner. They were right in front of 
the sledge, which in an instant brought up against them with a bang. Jack 
managed to roll to one side, and the runner passed over only one of his 
legs; but Erebus, less fortunate, got jammed under the sledge, and was 
dragged along by one of the runners before our headway could be stopped. 
When he released himself, and sprang up, the driver gave him a crack over 
the head with his whip-stock, which sent him to his place whining with 
pain and probably with considerable buzzing in the ears. 

By this time the other dogs had gained their feet. Jack came up, looking 
a little humiliated, and as he passed the sledge to his place, he got a touch 
of the whip too, so severe that he could not restrain a yelp. Then up came 
Arkadik and Amna-aya, both of whom were pretty well punished for their 
pains. What with the whining of Erebus, the crying of Arkadik, and Amna- 
aya’s doleful singing, we had, for the next quarter of a mile, a very lively 
‘ concert of it. 
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VI. 


Nortutnc of importance happened during our journey that day. Arkadik 
managed to keep her chosen place beside Jack, although of course she could 
not have done it without the connivance of the driver. After this little fight 
we got on famously. 

But when we halted for the night, and the dogs were unharnessed, the 
feelings which had been excited to fever-heat in the breasts of Erebus, Jack, 
Arkadik, and Amna-aya, broke out in the most angry manner. 

Erebus, incensed to the last degree, tremblimg with fury, his head up, his 
eyes dilated, his ears stuck sharply forward, his hair bristling all over his 
body, his tail curling proudly, made directly for Jack, who, clearly enough, 
had expected the assault, and stood on guard to meet it. 

The powerful impetus of Erebus defeated its own object. He was so 
furious that he lost prudence, and overshot the mark. It was evidently his 
purpose to overthrow Jack with the force of the shock, and, by rolling him 
over, get the advantage of him. But he was mistaken. Jack sprang a little 
to one side, and Erebus, scarcely touching him, passed a little beyond, and 
in the effort to recover himself lost his chance, Quick as thought Jack was 
upon him, and the two powerful and infuriated animals, like two wild beasts, 
were grappling each other by the throat, and filling the air with their angry 
cries. 

This was the opportunity that Jack had been waiting for, and he fought 
as if it were a matter of life and death. The energy of the assault and the 
sturdy resistance with which it was met seemed for a moment to paralyze 
the other animals. But they could not stand it long. Hitherto there had 
never been any hesitation in a fight. Following the lead of Erebus, they all 
fell upon what he attacked, and the victory was soon won. But now there 
was irresolution.. Karsuk looked on with indifference. Whitey and Schnapps 
glanced at each other and growled. Arkadik made at Amna-aya, and, after 
knocking her down, gave a new character to the battle by falling upon 
Erebus, her old master, and biting him unmercifully on the leg. This was 
clearly. all that was needed to assure Karsuk, who had so lately made 
friends with Jack. Following the lead of plucky Arkadik, he too fell upon 
his old leader. Then Amna-aya, moaning from her recent beating, fell upon 
Arkadik and began to gnaw away at her hind leg. This forced her to let 
go her hold upon Erebus, and she once more attacked her whining assail- 
ant. 

Utterly confused by this novel turn of affairs, Whitey and Schnapps did 
not know which way to turn. But something they must do; so they got 
up a private fight on their own account. 

The battle waxed hot and furious, — Arkadik and Amna-aya fighting tooth 
and nail, Whitey and Schnapps doing the same thing with less energy, 
and Erebus making desperate battle against Jack and Karsuk. The pure 
white snow was dyed with blood, and the air was filled with cries of pain 
and anger. 
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The combat could not long be doubtful. Of course, Arkadik won her 
battle, and sent her antagonist “ Amna-aying” behind a snow-bank, where, 
for the space of half an hour, she never once left off wailing over her woes. 
Whitey and Schnapps, by mutual understanding, ceased making a show 
merely for the sake of appearances. But, before this was accomplished, 
Erebus had been completely vanquished. Bleeding from a dozen ugly 
wounds, his right fore leg fearfully cut, his left ear almost torn out by the 
roots, he could no longer continue the combat against such fearful odds, and 
he cried for quarter. 

He was fairly down upon his back. Karsuk let go his hold, and Jack 
stood proud and triumphant over his vanquished adversary. Then he 
stepped away, slowly, with dignity and deliberation, while Erebus lay moan- 
ing on the snow. He turned around once, looking back in a most self-satis- 
fied manner at his late enemy, now left a helpless lump of pain, and then 
trotted off. Seeing Whitey, he made at him and did not leave off biting him 
until he had made him cry loudly for mercy. His reason for doing this was 
scarcely clear, according to any established rules of justice. He probably 
meant to give Whitey a proper sense of his power, and make him under- 
stand the new state of affairs. 

Having satisfied himself that Whitey was all right, he next hunted up 
Schnapps ; but that sagacious animal, seeing how things were going, had 
hidden himseif away, and could not be found. Amna-aya next came in fora 
good hearty shaking, which made her sing her old song over again without 
the least variation. Then he went kindly up to Arkadik, who crouched 
down before him in a half-submissive, half-playful manner, and licked his 
chaps. He in turn signified his approval of her conduct by licking her eyes 
with his big tongue, it must be owned, in a rather supercilious manner ; but 
for this we must not blame him, since he was a conquering hero. 

His treatment of Karsuk was most remarkable, to say the least of it. 
Karsuk came up to play with him, looking as if he would like to pay court 
to the new ruler, and yet withal be slightly familiar, fully impressed, no 
doubt, with the importance of his own services. But Jack was too shrewd a 
dog to be caught in that way. He only growled at Karsuk, as much as to 
say, “Keep your distance, sir”; whereupon Karsuk, much astonished, 
trotted off, looking meek and humiliated. This seems ungrateful in Jack, 
when one remembers what Karsuk had done for him. But then a dog 
could hardly be expected to do better than most human beings would in the 
same circumstances. 

After this Jack lay down to rest with Arkadik’s nose tucked into his great 
warm neck. Amna-aya came up soon and coiled herself on the snow as 
near by as she thought safe ; for Arkadik growled viciously at her. Karsuk 
joined the group very quickly, and took his place at Jack’s back like one 
determined, at all hazards, to worship the rising sun. Then Whitey trotted 
in and took his place beside Karsuk. After a while Schnapps came timidly 
to bed; but he did not venture too near. 

Thus situated they fell asleep ; while poor Erebus lay moaning by himself, 
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with not a dog among all his late followers to do him the slightest service. 
Even Amna-aya forsook him, and linked her fortunes to the new master, not 
even going near Erebus to lick his bloody wounds, as she would have done 
the day before. Once she made the effort, and got very near, but thinking 
better of it, she forsook the poor fellow completely, and went over “ bag and 
baggage,” as they say, to the enemy. 

Thus was Jack’s victory won. And it was complete. The whole team 
now acknowledged him at once as master, and proffered him their alle- 
giance. Poor Erebus was as badly off as old King Lear. The little dogs 
and the big dogs all barked at him now. 

The next day he was so lame and sore that he could not be hitched to 
the sledge ; and we went on, leaving him to follow behind at his leisure. 
What must have been his feelings when he saw Jack take his place in the 
team, and set off with Arkadik at his right, and Amna-aya next! and how 
he must have sighed and soliloquized with King Henry over the fleeting 
pleasures and delights of kingly power. 

This day’s journey brought us to the vessel, and there was evidently much 
wondering among the other teams of dogs at Jack’s new position. Seeing 
this, Jack determined to give them still greater cause to wonder. As soon 
as he was unharnessed from the sledge he flew upon the first dog that he 
saw impudently staring at him, and made the poor animal sing an unpre- 
meditated song. Noting the disturbance, Arkadik flew to Jack’s side; then 
up came all the rest of his team, and now the six dogs, with Jack at their 
head, were drawn up in battle array. Startled by this strange proceeding, 
all the dogs scampered away, clearly preferring to consult Erebus as to the 
state of affairs, before taking any active steps. But Erebus was very much 
dejected, and as soon as he got his supper he hobbled off by himself, giving 
no dog any encouragement whatever to follow him. Two or three made the 
attempt, but they soon discovered for themselves how matters stood, and 
quickly returned. 

Where Erebus dragged himself, nobody knows; but he did not come 
back again for ‘two days. At the end of that time he was still quite lame. 
He was, in every respect, a changed dog. His spirits seemed to have left 
him. He hung his head, and avoided association with his kind. Had he 
been a human being, you would have said he was in love, or was repenting 
of a crime. But he was a heart-broken dog. His tail was down, —a bad sign. 
He did not take the slightest interest in anything. How the teams managed 
among themselves he did not care in the least ; and he offered no obstacle 
to the elevation of Jack to supreme rule by the entire republic of dogs. 

Jack’s success cost him a few trifling fights after the defeat of Erebus ; 
but they did not amount to much ; and before forty-eight hours had elapsed 
he was duly installed in office, and universally recognized as leader of the 
pack, master of the masters, the great hero of dog society, the great dog 
of the time. 

And here, for the present, we must leave him. 

Isaac I. Hayes. 
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HOW BATTLES ARE FOUGHT. 
II, FIGHTING FoR Forts. 


N the very next evening after their father had 
told them how armies marched and lived and 
fought, Willie Blake and his sister were early 
in the library, anxious to learn more about war 

= and battles. But Mr. Blake said he was not 

EP ready to begin again, and that he thought 

= it was his turn to listen and Willie’s to talk. 

fm Then he asked Willie to tell him, as nearly as 

se he could, all that had been related the evening 

~ before. So Mr. Blake listened while Willie 

& talked, and the evening was spent in finding 

F how much Willie remembered of what had been 

— toldhim. Mr. Blake did this because he knew 

that Willie would not understand what he was 

now to hear if he did not clearly remember what had already been told 

him. You who will read this will have the same trouble if you do not fully 
recollect what was said last month about “ fighting in the field.” 

The next evening Mr. Blake was ready with his story and pictures. Tea 
was no sooner over and the lamps lit in the library, than the children 
gathered around their father’s table and waited impatiently for him to 
begin. 

“I am going to tell you,” said Mr. Blake, when all was ready, “about 
what soldiers call ‘siege operations.’ You will understand it better if I call 
it ‘fighting for forts.’ I have told you that, when two opposing armies were 
marching and countermarching, they fought to destroy one another and to 
gain possession of the battle-field. In siege operations one of the armies 
shuts itself up in some great fort, and to capture this army and get pos- 
session of the fort is the main object of the other army. There are various 
ways of doing this, but still all armies in fighting for forts, as in fighting in 
the field, are guided by general rules ; and it is of these I will tell you. But 
first of all you must know what forts are, and something about those of our 
own country. 

“The best way of describing a fort to you is to call ita gate. It serves, 
or is intended to serve, precisely the same purpose that a gate on a farm 
does, — that is, to prevent or regulate the passage of persons and animals 
from one field to another. The gate is meant to obstruct the passage of 
animals, and the fort that of armies. Sometimes, as every country lad 
knows, the gate is carelessly left open, and the animals get into the wheat 
or corn field and destroy the grain. Sometimes forts are just as carelessly 
left unguarded, and the enemy captures them and conquers the country 
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to which they are the gates. Every country boy has seen animals with 
sense enough to open the gates themselves, or strong enough to break them 
down. Just so there are generals who know how to open forts, and there 
are armies strong enough to batter them down. They are called ‘the gates 
of the country’ for the reason also that they are always built on the rivers 
and roads by which ships and boats and rail-cars and wagons usually enter 
and leave a country in time of peace, and which are the same that armies 
must follow in time of war. The aim of one army is to hold these gates, — 
to keep them shut so that the enemy cannot get in; the aim of the other 
is to break them open in order to gain an entrance into the country it seeks 
to conquer. 

“These gates are variously constructed. Some are of earth only ; some 
are of stone and earth; and some few are of earth, stone, andiron. Their 
form depends on the formation of the ground where they are built ; and 
there are hardly any two forts in the country precisely alike in shape or 
dimensions, because of their different localities. You will find a fort of some 
kind in every seaport of importance in the country, and a visit to one is at 
all times very interesting. You can gather a very good idea of the form and 
appearance of one from a picture which I will presently show you. 

“ Before the rebellion, our country owned a great many forts of various 
kinds, but none of them were very strong, and they were all along the sea- 
coast. There were none in the interior of the country, for it was never 
thought that any portion of our people would be wicked and ignorant enough 
to conspire against their own government. Strange enough, the people of 
the seaboard cities at the South were the first to fire on the forts built 
for their own defence at the expense of the country. When the wicked 
rebellion of the slaveholders began, it became necessary to build forts in 
all the inland States and along the interior rivers and roads. Washington 
and Richmond, and hundreds of other places, were strongly fortified. Sev- 
eral hundred forts of all sizes and kinds were built. Among them was one 
in Tennessee, called Fortress Rosecrans, which was a mile in width ; it took 
a whole army of fifty thousand men five months to build it. And yet its 
guns never fired a shot at an enemy, because it was not in their way on any 
of the great roads or rivers of the country. If the walls of earth which were 
thrown up during the war could be stretched in one unbroken line, they 
would reach from Boston to San Francisco. They might have fenced in 
the whole Southern Confederacy with a wall as thick and high and strong as 
that around the great Empire of China. 

“ An army approaches one of these forts to take it, in precisely the same 
manner that it approaches another army, — by as many roads as it can find, 
and with as much care and caution. ‘Investing a fort’ is about the same 
as surrounding it, though it may be invested by guarding only those sides 
by which the enemy might escape. The advancing army will have some 
fighting to do,— not very hard fighting, but still brisk enough to be very 
exciting and dangerous. While this is going on, the general gathers the 
information which decides his plan of attack. The fighting reveals the 
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enemy’s strongest and weakest points, and the situation of most of his 
troops. It enables the general to learn how the ground lies, and what 
points of the field overlook, or, as a soldier would say, ‘command ’ the fort. 
There is always some place which commands every fort, if it can only be 
found. This is called the ‘key of the position,’ because when it is obtained 
the surrender of the fort, or opening of the gate, is sure to follow. The 
first light fighting, or skirmishing, as it is called, is to find this key; the 
next thing is to take it. Sometimes this key is a corner or side of the fort 
itself; sometimes it-is a hill overlooking the fort; at other times it is a road 
by which those in the fort obtain their food ; at others it is a stream which 
supplies them with water; and sometimes it is miles away in the interior 
of the country which the fort is meant to defend. Sometimes this key is 
taken by assault, — by a charge with bayonets, — as General Sherman cap- 
tured Fort McAllister, and as General Grant captured the hill overlooking 
Fort Donelson and compelled its. surrender. 

Sometimes the besieging army take a fort by marching around it and into 
the country it defends ; this makes the enemy come out, and the matter is 
settled by battle in the open field. That was the way that General Sherman 
won Atlanta, and General Grant took Petersburg and Richmond. Some- 
times an army gets possession of the roads which lead to the fort, and, 
cutting off supplies of food from those inside, starve them into surrendering. 
And at other times when assaults fail and marches cannot be made, and the 
starvation plan will take too long, the besieging army digs and digs, and 
at length digs its way into the fort, or digs the bottom out of it.” 

“ Digs the bottom out of a fort, papa!” exclaimed Willie. 

“Precisely. They dig under a fort and then blow it up,— cannon, men, 

‘ and all! This digging into and under a fort is what properly constitutes 
‘siege operations,’ which I am now going to describe to you as clearly 
as I can. The picture on page 127 represents a fort on a high hill, with 
a besieging force making gradual approaches to it by digging; and the 
various ways of doing this you will find illustrated there. 

“First of all, the besieging army gets as close as it can to the fort by 
fighting and driving the enemy inside his works. Sometimes this is hard 
to do, for the besieged not only obstruct the advance of their opponents by 
firing at them, but by felling trees and sinking torpedoes, which are arranged 
to explode when a soldier steps on the ground above them. The trees are 
cut down in a way to make their tops intertwine so closely that it is almost 
impossible for any one to get through them dat leisure. You can imagine 
how difficult it must be, then, to charge through them with the enemy firing 
at you. But while some of the army are fighting, others cut away the trees, 
and thus they get beyond them. The torpedoes have to be carefully dug 
out of the ground. During the late war the Rebels frequently sunk torpe- 
does in the ground before forts, in order that our soldiers might be blown 
up by them. But the Yankees, as the Rebels used to call our troops, were 
too smart for them. They first captured a number of Rebels, and put them 
at the dangerous work of removing the torpedoes in full view of their own 

friends. 
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“ After getting as close to the fort as it.can, the besieging army builds 
works for its own protection. The moment darkness comes on and puts 
a stop to the firing, the men lay aside their guns, and take up their axes 
and spades and picks. The great trunks and limbs of the trees, and the 
rails of the fences on the farm near by the field, are gathered together and 
built into a kind of rude fence along the whole front of the army, as it lies 
spread out around the fort. Then the men with spades and picks dig a 
ditch, six or seven feet wide and two or three deep, and throw the earth 
over the logs and rails until they are covered so thick that a cannon-ball 
cannot go through them. In this way a line of works of great strength, and 
several miles in extent, can be thrown up in a very short time, — much 
shorter than you would suppose.” 

It would take all night, papa, would n’t it?” asked Willie. 

“ Not at all, — about an hour perhaps. I once saw a large force of Union 
troops drive an equal number of Rebels from a strong hill, —a very impor- 
tant part of a battle-field, and one which the Rebels needed very much. So 
anxious was their general to get it again, that he no sooner saw his men 
begin to run away than he ordered another brigade to charge and take the 
hill; but before they could get there, the Union troops had built all along 
their front a breastwork of logs and rails and stones, and firing from behind 
this easily drove back the Rebels. At the battle of Chattanooga I saw a 
brigade of Union soldiers capture a hill in the centre of the battle-field, on 
one side of which the Rebels had built a rough stone-wall as a breastwork. 
But our soldiers not only drove them from behind this wall, but in a few 
moments after laid aside their arms and carried the stones of it to the oppo- 
site side of the hill, and made breastworks for themselves. 

“ This first line which the army makes in such a short time is usually 
very strong, — almost as strong as the fort itself. Indeed, both armies may 
now be said to be in forts; but one of them can abandon its works and 
march away at any time it chooses, while the other cannot escape, except by 
cutting its way out through the besieging army. These works are made 
very strong for another reason. Behind them and in the ditches which 
have been dug the investing army must live during the siege. Here the 
huts and tents of the soldiers are built; here they cook their food and eat 
it, all the time taking care not to show their heads above the top of the 
works, for fear the sharpshooters in the enemy’s fort will put a ball into 
them. You can imagine that life in a ditch of this sort is not very pleas- 
ant; yet I have known meff'to enjoy it. There is one thing which makes 
them really cheerful under those dreary hardships.” 

“ Patriotism ?” suggested Willie, timidly. 

“ Patriotism in some cases, but not in all. There are many persons who 
are led by a love of danger to do a great many bold acts and suffer a great 
many hardships. It is this, often, which makes men in camp, and even in 
battle, not only cheerful, but happy. 

“ The first line having been established, the work of digging begins in 
earnest. On some very dark night, the whole army ventures out and pushes 
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forward a few yards and digs another line of the same kind, and by morning 
one half of it has advanced to this new line. In this way, two or three times 
repeated, the besieging army gets close up to the fort.” 

“ How close, papa, — how far?” asked Willie. 

“ How far can you throw? About fifty yards I suppose. Well, the army 
may get in this way so close to the fort that you could throw a stone from 
one army into the other. It won’t do to show your head often when so 
near as this to the enemy. 

“ You would naturally suppose that when it comes to such close quarters 
the fighting would be very desperate, but singularly enough it usually ceases 
almost entirely. Only the sharpshooters can shoot, and these very seldom. 
The cannoneers can fire their guns only once in the day, —at early sunrise, 
—and that is done in this way. They load them at night and cover them 

" up with brushwood from the trees, so that they look like a clump of bushes. 
At daylight they carefully aim and fire, but as the smoke betrays the dis- 
guise of the brushwood, the sharpshooters of the opposing army prevent 
them from loading the gun again until after nightfall. The sharpshooters 
on both sides cut small holes about the size of a teacup through the works, 
and put their guns through these to fire. They take aim at the holes oppo- 
site them, and the moment an object appears they fire at it through these 
holes. Sometimes two sharpshooters — one in each army — will watch for 
a whole day without getting an opportunity to shoot at each other. 

“Under these circumstances you can imagine that it is a very difficult 
task to get any closer to the enemy. The men can no longer go forward 
even at night and dig a new line, for of course the enemy would shoot them 
down at their work. To protect themselves, they construct what are called 
‘parallels.’ These are simply works run off at an angle from the first or 
second line, but in such a manner that they are nearly parallel to the fort 
of the enemy, as you see them in the picture further on and in the diagram 
below. You will notice that the ‘parallels’ are at all times nearly parallel 
with the line of the fort, and that : 
the soldiers in the fort cannot FORT 
fire into them after they are once 
made. But the question is how 
to make them. That, you would 
naturally suppose, is no easy 
thing to do, yet it is very simple. 

Only two men can work at a par- PARALLEL 
allel at the same time. They 
stand abreast, armed with noth- 
ing but picks and spades. They 
commence at the point nearest 
to the first line of works and dig Or 
a ditch three feet deep, and as 
many wide, and throw the dirt up in a long pile on the side towards the 
enemy, and thus always keep it in front of them for their protection. The 
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workmen are changed every few minutes, and the work goes on much faster 

than you would think. While the digging is going on, the sharpshooters 
are very vigilant in watching the enemy, so as to prevent their firing. 

“ There are also ‘gabions,’ made for the pro- 

tection of the workmen. You will better ‘un- 

» derstand their purpose if I call them movable 

: breastworks. They are large baskets, five or 

} six feet in diameter. and often ten feet long, 

§ made of hickory or willow withes, and circular 

in form. These baskets are filled with earth, 

and of course a bullet cannot go through them, 

B nor can a cannon-ball do them much harm. 

These are rolled forward by the men as breast- 

works, and under their protection other works 

are built, as I have described. In this way the 

besieging army digs its way up to the very 

walls of the fort, and prepares for the last 

grand atinek. When men are so close together as this—a few feet only 

apart —the fighting ceases altogether,—it is too much like murder ; and 

the two armies, having come within speaking distance, generally arrange 

some sort of truce. At Vicksburg when the Union army got within a few 

yards of the Rebels they both stopped firing, and for ten days before the 

surrender the men of the two armies talked pleasantly together. The pick- 

ets on both sides met under the same tree, and instead of shooting at each 

other chatted like good friends. One night, just before the surrender, as 

a company of ‘sappers and miners,’ as those who dig the ‘parallels’ are 

called, were digging away, they were surprised by a shower of spades and 

pickaxes thrown from the Rebel fort into the ditch where they were at 

work. Directly afterwards a voice was heard in the Rebel fort telling our 

men that they were welcome to the spades and pickaxes, ‘ because,’ said the 

voice, ‘we ’ve done our share of digging.’ Of course our men thanked the 

Rebels and promised to dig them out soon. 

“The purpose of the besieging army is to spring over the works and 
charge the fort and carry it. After getting up within a few yards this task 
is so easy that those inside do not usually wait for the assault to be made. 
If the fort is not yielded voluntarily, the general of the besieging force calls 
on the general in command to surrender. If he refuse, the assault takes 
place, of course, with great loss of life; for the works are blown up, the 
besiegers rush in, and a desperate fight follows. So certain are the besieg- 
ers of success, that the laws of civilized warfare require commanders of forts 
thus besieged to surrender, and prevent bloodshed.” 

* But how are the forts blown up, papa?” 

“Do you notice on the right of the picture opposite a hole in the earth, 
with a man coming out of it with a wheelbarrow? That represents the 
mouth of a tunnel which is supposed to extend under the earth from the 
lines of the besiegers to the line of the enemy. This is dug like the other 
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A. Mouth of a tunnel, with men removing earth in wheelbarrows and depositing it on either side. 
B. Large gabion, protecting the tunnel. 

C, C, C. Parallels, with men in these and also in outer works. 

D, D, D. Cannon in position. 

E. Two men digging at an unfinished parallel. 

F. Fort, with Rebel flag and soldiers, 


works, except that the men are not exposed to the fire of the enemy. The 
earth is carried from the tunnel and deposited outside. When this tunnel 
has reached to a point directly under the fort, a magazine is made, — that is, 
a larger hole is opened, and a great quantity of gunpowder is deposited there. 
Then a train is laid to the mouth of the tunnel, and at a given day and hour, 
when the troops are ready to make the assault, the train is fired. The fire 
creeps slowly through the dark tunnel ; at length it reaches the magazine ; 
an awful explosion follows ; and high in the air are hurled works and cannon 
and horses and men. Then the army charges upon the demolished fort and 
the confused enemy; the fate of the fort is decided at the point of the 
bayonet, when the siege is ended.” 

“ But, papa, when the men are digging the tunnel, how do they know 
which way to go, and how can they tell when they dre under the enemy’s 
fort ?” 

“You must not suppose, Willie, because they work under ground like the 
mole, that the soldiers are as blind as he is. Before beginning the tunnel 
they decide in what direction it is to run, and the exact distance from its 
mouth to the fort.” 

“But how, papa? that is what I don’t understand. The enemy won’t 
let them measure-the distance ?” 
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“O no! not with a rule or measuring-tape; but the engineers have 
instruments with which they can measure any distance or height far more 
accurately than they can with line and rod. These are called the ‘transit’ 
and ‘level.’ With these an intelligent man or boy can measure the width 
of rivers without crossing them or the height of mountains without climbing 
them. The artillerist with one of these can tell the exact distance of the 
fort which he wishes to demolish; and another instrument which he can 
apply to his cannon tells him precisely how to sight the gun so that the 
ball will strike a certain point in the wall of the fort. With these instru- 
ments great numbers of cannon are so regulated that, shooting from differ- 
ent directions, their fire is concentrated on a single spot, and the wall is 
demolished. In this way our guns battered down Fort Sumter.” 

“But how, papa,” pleaded Willie, “how do these instruments tell all 
this ?” 

“ Ah! that is one of the things I could not make you understand now, 
for you have many things to learn first. I can only give you a general idea 
of what war is, and how battles are fought. The most interesting and really 
beautiful things in the art it would be useless for me to explain to you now. 
When you are older, and have studied geometry and engineering and geol- 
ogy and drawing, — for all these and many more are necessary to the com- 
pletion of a soldier’s education, — you will learn that this cruel art has for 
its purpose the saving and not the destroying of life. The greatest general 
is the one who knows how to conquer without killing. 

“ One of our great generals once said that ‘ war is cruelty, and you cannot 
refine it’; but his own acts disproved his words, for no soldier ever carried 
on successful warfare with so few battles and with the loss of so few men 
as General Sherman. 

“ But as the soldier has grown in wisdom, war has certainly become less 
cruel and more refined ; as he has become more skilled in his art, wars and 
battles have become less frequent; and as the weapons of war have been 
improved, battles have become less bloody. Some of these days, let us 
hope, the world will become so wise and virtuous that wars will be heard 
of no more.” 

Major Traverse. 
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MRS. MACGARRET’S TEA-PARTY. 


RS. MACGARRET was an Attic cat, and lived in the garret, but Mrs. 

O’Cellary lived in the cellar. Mrs. MacGarret had three children, 
and Mrs. O’Cellary had three children. Mr. MacGarret had gone away, 
and so had Mr. O’Cellary. Mrs. MacGarret’s children were all of an age, 
and Mrs. O’Cellary’s-children were all of an age. The MacGarret children 
were named Spotty MacGarret and Tabby MacGarret and Tilly MacGar- 
ret. The O’Cellary children were named, the first, Dinah O’Cellary, after its 
mother ; the second, Thomas O’Cellary, after its father; and the third 
was named Bengal Tiger O’Cellary, after one of their grand relations. 

One day Mrs. MacGarret said to her children: “ My dears, I have decided 
to have company this afternoon. I shall invite Mrs. O’Cellary and her 
family. Behave well, or you will be punished. At supper eat the poorest 
and give the best to the company. Be very quiet, and never interrupt. That 
you may look your very best, I shall put up your tails in curl-papers. Now 
don’t cry if I pull some.” — And they shut their mouths tight, and never 
uttered a sound. 

“Good children!” said Mrs. MacGarret. “Now you may go down and 
invite the company.” 

“ What, in curl-papers!” cried Spotty. “O, not in curl-papers!” cried 
Tabby. “You can’t mean in curl-papers!” cried Tilly. 

“ There ’s no telling who might see us,” said Spotty. “ Perhaps the Gray 
Squirrel peeping out of his cage ; I should be so mortified.” 

“Or the Parrot,” said Tabby. “And so should I.” 

“ Or the new Lap-dog,” said Tilly. ‘ And so should I.” 

“ True,” said their mother. “You can’t go in curl-papers. I ll step down 
myself.” 

“But we’re afraid to stay alone,” cried Spotty and Tabby and Tilly. 
“Don’t go!” “Don’t go!” “Don’t go!” And each held up her fore- 
paw and begged and prayed and wept. 

“ Poor darlings!” said Mrs. MacGarret. “How can I leave you? . Now 
if we were but good friends with Mr. Rat, how easily he could do the errand ! 
for yonder rat-hole leads to the cellar, straight.” 

“Can’t you speak down to her?” asked Spotty. “I think you might 
speak down,” said Tabby. ‘Do speak down,” cried Tilly. 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. MacGarret. “Of course I can. ’Tis often 
done in hotels. What smart children you are!” 

Then Mrs, MacGarret spoke down and invited Mrs. O’Cellary and her 
family to tea, at seven o’clock. And Mrs. O’Cellary answered up that they 
would be most happy. i 

Quarter before seven the curl-papers were taken out. 

“Charming!” cried Mrs. MacGarret. “ All stand in a row, that I may 
see. Charming! Don’t move!” 2 
At seven o’clock Mrs. O’Cellary arrived with all her children, and two 
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young cousins, who were paying her a visit, and as it was a grand occasion, 
supper was, laid. out on a black leather trunk, bordered with brass. nails, and 
nothing could have been more elegant. 

Now this was what Mrs. MacGarret set before them for supper: first, 
mouse ; second, scraps ; third, codfish dried ; fourth, squash in the rind, 
brought up from the kitchen in the dead of the night. Mrs. MacGarret 
lamented that she was out of milk, but their saucer was licked dry at dinner, 
and the milkman had not. been round. But the company all said they sel- 
dom took milk, and that everything was lovely. The talk was very enter- 
taining, being mostly about the boldness of a mouse, who would peep out 
of his hole at them, but popped back again the minute they stirred. They 
also talked much of the boy. A new little whip had been given him, and 
this whip he used freely. Travelling through the passages was really quite 
unsafe. 

“ We were in great danger coming up, I assure you,” said Mrs. O’Cellary. 

“Very great danger, ma’am,” said Thomas. 

“We ran for our lives, ma’am,” said Bengal T. 

“ Be not so forward to speak in older company,” whispered Mrs. O’Cellary. 

After supper a neighbor dropped in from the next attic, bringing her chil- 
dren, and there was a very merry party. And all would have gone well, but 
for Tabby MacGarret, who did not do the right thing. This is how it hap- 
pened. 

All the mothers sat down on a spinning-wheel, to have a cosey talk, while 
the children had great sport with the funny little mouse. First he would 
peep out of his hole and wink at them, and when they all jumped for him 
he would dodge back again, and next thing they knew his little black eyes 
would be peeping out from another hole. Then they would jump again. 
But he always popped back just in time. 

“ Now do come out, little mousey, and play with us,” they said. 

“O, I know you very well,” said little mousey. “I like this better.” 

Now Mrs. MacGarret had given the children all that was left at supper, 
to divide among themselves. They chose one to divide it, and Tabby 
MacGarret was the one chosen. Pretty soon Spotty saw her clap some- 
thing under her paw, in a very private way, and guessing that all was not 
right, she stepped softly round behind, and just bit the end of her tail. This 
made Tabby lift up her paw, and then— they all saw! She had taken the 
best piece for herself!!! 

Such a time as there was! “O shame!” “Shame!” “Shame!” cried 
Spotty and Tommy and Dinah. And “Shame!” cried Bengal Tiger O’Cel- 
lary. And they all hissed and sputtered, and Tabby ran down the garret 
stairs with all the others after her, and all the mothers behind. The boy was 
standing in the passage with his new whip, and he snapped it and cracked it 
and slashed it and lashed it, till they were frightened out of their wits, and 
scampered to hide where best they could. But Tabby got the smartest blow 
of them all. 

And it was in this way that Mrs. MacGarret’s tea-party was broken up. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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No. 8. | 

Who broke the deacon’s fences down ? | 
Who stole the squire’s best plums and 
pears ? 

Who dotes upon a circus clown ? 
Who taunts you with the jeer, “ Who} 
cares ?” | 

If you should find him, surely you "Il have | 
guessed 

My first, and may you profit by your 
quest. 


What follows on the clash of steel ? 
What rises from a city’s strife ? 

From ocean’s rage ? the thunder’s peal? 
What greets you in a scolding wife ? 
Perhaps in all this uproar you may find 
My second, — often with my first combined. 


My whole is to my first the theme 
Of all the splendor and the hope 
That ever clothed a waking dream, — 
Beyond all metaphor and trope ; — 
The roseate charm of years, before the man | 
Pulls down the castles which the youth | 
began. FS. W. 
No. 9. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES. 
Towns in Massachusetts. 
First, a kind of nail ; second, the crossing 
of a river. 
First, a reproach; second, a word of en- 
couragement, 
First, an artist’s name ; second, to inter. 
First, a boy’s plaything ; second, what we 
could not live without. 
First, what cows do ; second, a measure. 
First, a marsh ; second, a noted American 





CHARADES. 





general. Herbert. 








No. 10. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Foundation Words. 
A hero and the lady of his love 


| Once ventured on a rough and toilsome 


. 
way, — 


He, filled with eager hope the world to 
move 

And cruel monsters to entrap and slay. 

And she for love of him had left her land 

And wandered many a mile by sea and 
shore, 

Till, sunk to sleep upon a distant strand, 

She woke to find him fied forevermore. 


Cross Words. 
Behold my first, a muse of olden time, 
Believed in, worshipped e’en, by heathen 
pride. 
My next a warrior, great in ancient rhyme, 
Who for his country fought and with it died. 
Five famous Spartan magistrates my ¢hird ; 
My fourth a sage, who trained an empe- 
ror’s mind, 
But whose good counsels were as if un- 
heard, 
While madness reigned, with cruelty be- 
hind. 
Another sage my fh, whose axioms wise, 
Whose propositions, ranged in order meet, 
Are tests to-day that still the school-boy 
tries, — 
The bridge he cannot pass with halting feet. 
Now for my sixth an ancient vessel take, 
For funeral uses fit, — you can’t be wrong. 
And /as¢ a mountain which the winters 


make 
White with deep snow, as told to us in 
song. F. 
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No. 12. 

I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 5, 3, 17, 18 is a church. 
My 2, 19, 6, 14 is a noise. 

My 12, 11, 9, 4 is a vegetable. 


My 10, 20, 16, 13, 1 belongs to an animal. 


My 7, 8, 15 isa small number. 
My whole is a proverb for laborers. 
Nellie. 





No. 13. 
I am composed of 8 letters. 


My 7, 2, 3, 1 is a torch. 
My 5, 6 is company, — good or bad. 
My 4, 8, 8 is a word of command. 
My whole was a merry king. 
5. BR. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC REBUS.—No. 14. 
(The Foundation Words are enclosed in the upper single line.) 





ANSWERS. 


1. Little efforts should not be despised 

[(Little f) forts (shoe d) Anot B (d’s ) ies (a).J 

2. The porches of mine ears (Mynhee 

3. Mandate. 

4. Foundation Words: Marble; Statue, 

Cross Words: MidaS; AraraT ; RhodA ; Bil- 
leT ; LandeaU ; EffacE. 





5. C-lad. D-ark. B-right. C-art. H-ash. 
6. “Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
{(Kine D) harts armor (th anchor on nets) (ands 
imp ell) (fay th) (th Ann oar man) blood]. 
7. “ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree- MP. 
When the wind biows the cradle will rock.” 
























Here is the composition of the youngest suc- 
cessful competitor for the prizes. 


“MY TURKEY COUSIN.” 


¥en is my little Turkey cousin. Her father and 
mother are missionaries, and she was born in Tur- 
key. But her mother’s health failed, and they 
came home to spend a year at our house, and that 
is how I happened to hear so many of her cunning 
little sayings. She has a sister, Addie, a little old- 
er than herself, and they played together happily 
all day long. 

Iam sure Jen—or “ Punkins” as Brother Frank 
called her — will be a naturalist, for when she was 
quiet a moment, we all knew that she was tor- 
menting some poor bug or worm with a long stick. 
She always said she was “ sticking it.” 

Let me describe her to you. She has large 
bright blue eyes, long curved lashes, and golden 
hair. She is the sweetest little roly-poly darling 
you ever saw. I wish you could see her: I know 
you would love her. 

She was sitting with Addie on the piazza 
one day, when, after being quiet some time, she 
said, — 

“ Addie, does ‘oo’ know how trees come?” 

“No,” said Addie. 

“Well, I'll tell ‘oo,’ said Jen. ‘God comes 
way down out o his sky, on a long, long ladder, 
and pounds ’em in, and he don’t fall and hurt 
he’sef at all.” 

Addie seemed to believe this perfectly, for al- 
though she is older than little Jen, she has great 
respect for her opinion. 

They loved to play mamma and papa together, 
Addie being mamma or “ Nellie,”’ and Jen papa or 
“Moses.” For hours they would play this, and 
Jen would never forget for a moment that, instead 
of our bright, blue-eyed little ‘‘ Punkins,”’ she was 
the tall, dignified “‘ MZoses.”” Sometimes she would 
get her father’s hat, and try to trot around -the 
yard in that. But the hat covered her, head and 

‘shoulders, so that all you could see of the sweet 
“ Moses” was a little gingham apron and two tiny 
feet. 

We haf some chickens, which, as it was near 
Thanksgiving day, we were keeping for our 
Thanksgiving dinner. One day the servant came 
in, and told Aunt Nellie that Jennie was chasing 
the chickens all over the yard, Aunt Nellie sent 








for her, and she came in, looking as fresh as a lit- 
tle rosebud. 

“* Jennie,” said Auntie, sternly, though she could 
hardly keep from laughing, “ what made you chase 
the poor little chickens so?” 

“Why,” said Jen, gravely, “they have eaten 
Addie all up, and they were ooking at me.” 

I suppose the wise little darling had missed 
Addie for a moment, and so said, with perfect 
honesty, that the chickens had eaten her. She 
thought she had better dispose of them before 
they ate her too. 

Every Sunday evening we used to gather around 
the fire, and mamma would ask us Bible questions. 
One evening, when it came Jen’s turn, mamma 
asked her who the first man was. “ Eve,” said 
Jen, with great promptness. Another time when 
we asked her who the first man was she said, 
“Moses.” That was her father’s name, and to her 
he really was the first man. She always said the 
first woman was “‘ Nellie.” 

How we loved to hear her talk! If any one 
asked her what her name was, she would say, 
** Jennie Pamee, bon in a Turkey, fee years old.” 
I suppose she will always say “ fee’ years old. 

But at last the year passed, — O how quickly! 
And Aunt Nellie being nearly well now, they must 
return to Turkey. Mamma urged her to leave 
Jen with us, saying that she had two, and ought to 
give us one. But no! Aunt Nellie wanted both 
her darlings ; and who could blame her? 

When I first heard that they must go, I caught 
Jen up in my arms, and running out of the room, 
put my head in her lap, and cried. She put her 
little head down on mine, and said lovingly, — 

“Don’t ‘oo’ cry. Yottie, I do love ‘oo.’” 

“TI know you do, my darling; But O Jen, pre- 
cious Jen, how can I.let you go!” The darling 
did not know what I meant. She only knew, that 
she was going way off to leave us all. She could 
not see into the future, nor know that probably 
she would never see us again. She tried to com- 
fort me by saying that she would come back again. 
But when told that she could not come back, be- 
cause there would be a great ocean between, she 
said, “I have got some big shoes, and I can walk 
over it.” . 

* No,” said her mother, “ you will sink in.” 

“Well then I will walk yound it,” said our 
darling. 
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When we found that they were going, we all went 
to work and made them a box of nice things to 
take with them ; and before long nothing was want- 
ing to make them in every way comfortable. But 
I could not be happy, thinking how soon we were 
to part. Jen never seemed so sweet’and cunning 
as she did then. ‘At last the morning came when 
they were to leave us. I could not look at Jen 
that morning without crying. After breakfast, we 
all went into the parlor to have family prayers. 
Mamma proposed singing something. So Auntie 
played and we sang, “Shall we gather at the 
river?” We all cried, even little Jen, but she 
only cried because the rest did. At last we were 
all ready to go down to the depot. When we ar- 
rived there, we found the cars had not come in. 
We did not wait long, for soon the iron horse 
came puffing up, and Auntie, Uncle, Addie, and 
little Jen got into the cars. We said “ Good-by,” 
once more, and then the cars steamed away, and 
we saw the white handkerchiefs fluttering a last 
good-by, out of the car windows, and they were 
gone! 

Lottie E. Hamilton, aged 11. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. . 


ANOTHER “EVENING AMUSEMENT.” 
“ ORACLES.” 


For the older boys and girls, who have quick 
wits and a lively imagination, there is no better 
game than “Oracles.” Pencils and paper must 
be distributed, and then A must silently write 
some question, while B (also in silence) writes 
merely one word. Any question may be asked, 
and any word chosen, provided only it be good 
English. Next, the question and the word should 
be read aloud, and every one in the company must 
write an answer to the former, in which B’s word 
must be brought in. An easy matter enough, were 
it not that this reply must bein rAyme. Nine out of 
every ten of you will at once exclaim, “‘O, I never 
can do shat!” but if you will only try, most of you 
will produce something worth hearing. It need 
be but two lines long, if you choose; it should not 
be over ten or twelve; it may be the merest jin- 
gle, the absurdest doggerel; so much the merrier. 
Let your answer be quickly written, and to the 
point ; funny, if you can make it so, sentimental if 
you choose, but in some way do your part to keep 

‘up the game, and after one or two trials you will 
find that you can scribble away bravely, however 
tough the question, however ridiculously inappro- 
priate the word. I made one of a happy little pic- 
nic party last summer, when “ Oracles” was played, 
and some one gave the question: ** What is the 
dearest spot on earth?” The word to be intro- 
duced was ‘‘ feather.” Of course it was decided 
on before the query was announced. Here are 
two of the replies, which were promptly written : — 
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“ Without wherefore or whether, 
No matter what weather, — 
Where friends meet together 
There, light as a feather, 

My heart finds its rest, 
Without query or quest, 
Like a bird in its nest.” 


“* Not the toss of a feather 
Does this boy care whether 
His home is on land or on sea; 
Be it mountain or dell, it is equally well, 
So my Sukey’s there waiting for me.” 


Oddly enough (but it often happens so), the 
first of these was written by a very lively girl, 
while the more sprightly verse came from the se- 
datest member of the party. This want of con- 
sistency often leads to queer mistakes, when some 
chosen person reads aloud all the verses, and the 
company are allowed to guess the authorship of 
each. In the second round, C must give the ques- 
tion and D the word, and so on, in turn. One of 
the boys saucily inquired, ‘‘ What becomes of all 
the hair-pins?”” and the word being sfot, one 
answer was, — 

“ The central magnet of the earth, 

With grim resistless power, 

From maiden’s heads doth draw them forth, 
And downward, hour by hour. 

And could we reach that central sfot 
Of seething, bubbling fire, 

We 'd find our hair-pins all red-hot, 


One mass of tortured wire.” 
L.D.N. 


» Tue following sketch was sent us too late for 


the last New Year, and was crowded out again 
from the January number of this year. It is writ- 
ten by the young daughter of one of the most 
deservedly celebrated among American authors. 
His death has been long lamented ; but it will give 
many of our readers pleasure to see that the 
father’s talent of vivid description lives on in the 
daughter. She resides abroad, and we shall hope 
to hear from her again. 


A NEW YEAR’S EVE IN GERMANY. 


It was about nine o’clock on New Year’s Eve,- 
when Brother Beardy and I were seized with a de- 
sire to sit the Old Year out in the Belvidere Con- 
cert House, on the Terrace by the Elbe, Dresden. 
The night was fresh and clear, the walk before us 
a long one, and the stars shining beautifully over 
our heads, Here and there, along the promenade 
of the Neue Stadt were booths, remnants of the 
great Christmas Fair, in which old crones were sell- 
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ing fantastically drawn and colored pictures sent 
about here on New Year’s Day, which Americans 
would call Valentines, — or lager beer, —or idly 
warming their hands over pots of bright coals, from 
which flared a ruddy glow upon their peaked faces. 
On we hurried, over the long Old Bridge, till we 
came to the Terrace, where cheery strains became 
louder and louder, from the round little beehive of 
a Concert House, every brilliant window seeming 
to give a knowing wink, as a hint of the fun within. 

The door was thrown open, we pressed in, and 
were immediately enveloped in dense cigar-smoke, 
buzzing and bustle. A great crowd had secured 
every seat in the hall, the middle aisle alone re- 
maining clear, down which we drifted with a cha- 
grined air. Several waiters were caught by the 
napkin ; but as the third part of the performances 
had just been finished, they were in a wild fury 
to refill all empty lager-glasses, their torpid natures 
aroused for one night in the year to a desperate 
pitch of hurry. One, however, at last stopped to 
say that no chairs were to be had, looking as if 
he willingly would turn himself into space and 
seats, if that were possible; but a friend came 
at that moment to our aid, offering us half his 
table, and in two minutes more we were comfort- 
ably seated. 

Since there would now follow half an hour’s in- 
termission, the most amusing thing to be done 
was to watch everybody else, and hear all one could 
of their conv ion, the i “Ya wohl!” 
and “ Ach so!” being the only words intelligible 
to me. 

Every moment the smoke became more intoler- 
able as it floated into eyes, nose, and mouth, and, 
to make matters worse, Beardy ordered a cigar 
and puffed rings into my face, pleasantly smiling. 
Half past eleven at last arrived, all getting a little 
merrier at each movement of the minute-hand on 
the old clock over the stage. 

A Comical Orchestra was now announced, which 
consisted of three violins and a jovial old piper, 
the latter leading with a long black instrument, — 
nameless, and probably invented for the occasion, 
—capable of a great variety of rare sounds. No 
less engaging was the performer himself, whose 
jocund aspect and merry phiz called forth a mur- 
mur of welcome from the grinning audience. He 
put the flute to his lips, and an introductory note 
was followed by perfect silence in the pit. Then 
what a jig!—the velocity of the movement was 
only interrupted now and then by a long squeak 
in the treble, falling gradually down to the gruffest 
and most unearthly of grunts in the bass, at which 
the exasperated audience sprang to their feet, hissed 
and stamped, declared it an outrage to the musical 
stage, and balanced empty beer-bottles in the air, 
almost willing to fling them at the complacently 
beaming spectacles and rosy nose of the little old 
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piper; but he, not a whit disheartened, would 
strike up the jig-tune again, bringing out, with 
marked emphasis and a jerk of his head, the pe- 
culiar quirks and turns of his inimitable piece. 
All would then seek their chairs, holding their 
sides with laughter, and the little old piper’s pop- 
ularity was so well established at the end of his 
performance that the excoresalmost brought down 
the roof. At last the stage was cleared again, and 
half the lights put out. Then the whole orchestra 
returned, each musician bringing a lighted candle 
which he set upon his stand. How significant of 
life! We who had so lately been carried away 
with inextinguishable laughter were now lured 
into tears, as the quivering, wailing, almost in- 
audible notes of the mournful violins struck our 
ears, — unmistakably a lament for the Old Year. 
The music faded away, as one violinist after 
another blew out his candle and departed; but 
when three or four only were left the excitement 
in the pit was great. Many started up and stood 
on tiptoe. The old clock’s plodding hand, the 
extinguished candles, the failing dirge, were all 
having the desired effect. By and by only Herr 
Fritsch (the truly exquisite performer and graceful 
leader of The Classic Concerts) was left to make 
a final turn, which he condescendingly did, blew 
out his candle, and disappeared. The hall had 
now become almost dark, and a queer arrange- 
ment over the aged timepiece on the stage at- 
tracted much attention. It was impossible to de- 
cide what it could be. Certainly a dark curtain, 
behind which were lights, bringing out faint colors 
in the forms of writing, and something that, to a 
vivid imagination, had a vague resemblance to a 
white table-cloth, on which were resting two ghast- 
ly Death’s-heads! But we were agreeably sur- 
prised, after this surmise, to see, as the dark cur- 
tain fell to the ground, a brilliantly colored and 
illuminated idealization of the Old and New Year, 
—the former with a piteously bald head, and great 
froggish eyes, floating on an ocean of white beard, 
his bony arm raising an hour-glass to the new 
moon, and over him written, “‘ Prosit 1868!” 
1869 was welcomed with a bright “Vivat!” 
and very good-natured were the looks he wore as 
he drank with deep red wine to his new moon. 
At five minutes past twelve our merriment was 
dampened by the tolling of a sepulchral bell, ir- 
regularly jerked, as if 1868 had the bell-rope in his 
dying hand, and moved it with the agony of his 
last gasps. Then suddenly a peal as clear and re- 
assuring as ever rang on festa-day drowned the 
doleful sounds, and restored the sparkle to the 
beer-mug and the light to the cigar. Corks flew, 
waiters ran, a dog wafted his bark on the gale, the 
orchestra struck up a jolly jingle behind the Hi 
fore-mentioned illumination, torpedoes cracked in 
the gallery, while blue and crimson lights were 
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burned outside the windows, coloring the dim hall 
and transforming it into a fairy-like scene. The 
graceful fe of everg and white flowers, 
looped from the centre of the ceiling to the walls, 
the silver balls pendent from among them, the ivy 
baskets hanging in the arches, over which were 
placed flags and coats-of-arms, the flower-pots and 
vases placed alternately on all the tables, the cigar- 
smoke turned, as if by magic, into blue or pink 
vapor, — all had the prettiest, most dreamlike ef- 
fect imaginable. Meantime no one was idle. 
There was shaking of hands on every side, —no 
matter with whom. And at the long table a pair 
of fifty-year-olders contented themselves with ex- 
clusively shaking each other’s hands, nodding, 
grinning, and congratulating, vis-a-vis! With the 
returning gas, Brother Beardy and I left the scene, 
to hear the great, deep-toned cathedra: bell ring 
out for the New Year, and to look into the beauti- 
ful Elbe (not so blue in broad daylight !) as it slid 
beneath the lofty arched bridge, reflecting its many 
lights in long, inverted spiral flames. 

Bless the Germans for the keeping of old cus- 
toms! It is pleasant to see withered men and 
women doffing their cares for a while every year, 
mingling with merry youth, and one and all launch- 
ing into the future with beaming faces!” 





WE cannot resist the temptation to give a few 
extracts from friendly letters which have come to 
us with the New Year. 

No Magazine for the young has so many con- 
tributors of high literary merit as ours, and upon 
none is more time, thought, and money spent, in 
the effort to make it really valuable to its readers. 
It may be a weakness to confess it, but we do 
enjoy reading “Our Young Folks” very much 
indeed; and we often wonder if anybody gets 
as much entertainment and instruction from our 
Magazine as the editors themselves. It is quite 
gratifying to have our judgment confirmed by such 
expressions of kindness and appreciation as these, 
from our unknown subscribers and friends : — 

BEECHWOOD, ViGO CO., INDIANA, 
December 25, 1869. 

My pear Younc Forxs:—I see that other 
little girls write to you, and I thought I would try 
and show you how I loved the “ Young Folks.” 
Iam a little girl ten years old. I have a sister 
twenty, and a brother seventeen years old, and as 
I have no little sister or brother to play with, I 
have to read the “ Young Folks” instead. I was 
sorry that Pussy Willow grew up so fast. She 
grew a great deal faster than I did. I liked her 
so much! I like Mrs. Stowe because she writes 
such pretty stories for little folks. I have had the 
“Young Folks” for a Christmas present ever since 
it has been published, and it seems as if I could 
not get along without it. I could not read it at 
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first, but some one read it for me. We had so 
much fun over the Peterkin family! We some- 
times think we are related to them. 
Your little friend, 
Lou W—. 


PALATINE BRIDGE, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1869. 

Dear “Younc Forxs”:— Although I am 
growing so old that I begin to be looked upon by 
the youngsters as quite an old boy, still I want to 
say that I am as much interested in “ Our Young 
Folks” as the veriest boy or girl of them all, and I 
want — in behalf of all the boys and girls of the 
** Mohawk Valley” — to tell you how very much 
we like your magazine. I don’t remember to have 
seen in your Letter Box any word coming from this 
classic ground, but I can say that there are plenty 
of boys and girls here, old and young, who receive 
as much pleasure from their “ pet magazine” as 
did “* Jenny and Teddy” and all the children at 
“the Forge,” that Lulu Gray Noble tells us about. 

What a capital story our friend Aldrich gave us 
last year. It delighted everybody wherever “‘ Our 
Young Folks” showed its bright face. By the 
way, I have a fine double gun that must have for- 
merly belonged to the Bad Boy, for it has “'T. 
Bailey, New Orleans,”” engraved upon it. If he 
will call and see me, we will talk it over. 

Wishing you a Happy New Year, I am, respect- 
fully yours, S. L. F. 


“TI am child enough myself to delight in your 
magazine, and think it almost ideally perfect in 
its line.” (From one of our contributors.) 


NEWTONIA, MO., Nov., 1869. 

Dear “ Younc Forks” : — I suppose you don’t 
hear from Southwest Missouri often. At least I 
don’t see any letters from here in “Our Letter 
Box.’ I think that “ Our Young Folks” is the best 
magazine for boys and girls published; and papa 
and mamma. say so too. I am sorry to part with 
Tom Bailey, for he was one of the jolliest and best 
of ‘Bad Boys.” -And “ William Henry,” too, I 
shal] always remember as a jolly good schoolmate. 
Long life to Our Young Folks” ! 


Your friend, L. R. G. 


Alice E. S. Yes, enigmas do come under the 
head of “puzzles.” You can try for more than 
one prize if you wish, but we think you will be 
likely to succeed better if you concentrate your 
efforts upon one only. 


“* Bilboquet.”” Your question is partly answered 
above. It takes about one thousand words to fill 
a printed page of the “ Letter Box.” The prizes 
will be awarded as soon after the first of April as 
the compositions and puzzles can be examined. 
Remember, one and all, that the puzzles and com- 
positions offered for prizes are to be sent in before 
the first of April. 
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